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KRadolph Crews 


Musician and Educator 


Who, besides his new activities at the Chicago Musical College, will be heard as pianist and guest conductor in many 
’ g I 
concerts during the coming season. 
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AT GEORGE CASTELLE’S SUMMER HOME. 

Hilda Burke, soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera, gave 

a recital recently at George Castelle’s summer home at 
ALBERTO JONAS, Edgewater Camp, N. Y. Mr. Castelle is shown in the 
accompanying snapshot seated in the center. In the 
front row are Virgina Castelle (left) and Hilda Burke. 
Among the quests who attended the recital were (third 
row, left to right) Alfredo Gandolfi, Jules Askin, Adolf 
Loewenson, (second row) Flora Bauer Bernstein and 

Marian Bauer. 





eminent piano virtuoso and author of the Master School 
1f Modern Piano Virtuosity, photographed by Mrs. 
Jonas in Carcassonne (France), the most cclebrated 
walled-in city in the world. Built by the Romans, Car- 
assonne, through the huge extension of its formidabl 
towers, parapets, precipitous walls, all of which enclose 
the town and are admirably preserved, attracts thew 
sands of tourists every year. 
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LEONORA CECILIA SILVERMAN, 
daughter of Belle Fisch-Stverman, vocal ieacher of 
Newark and New York, with her father on the S. S 
Minnekada on which she sailed for Paris to study art. 
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BARRE HILL IN CINCINNATI. 
ympanying snapshot, taken after a rchearsal 
Cincinnati Ze Opera Company, Barre Hill, 
is shown with his manager, Jessie B. Hall of 
19 Mr. [1il’s big success with the Zoo Opera has 
been recorded in the Musicat Courter, and the gifted 
baritone will undoubtedly mect with the same approval 
when he appears during the coming. season with the 

Chicago Civic Opera Company. 


EFREM ZIMBALIST AND LOIS ZU PUTLITZ, 
the Curtis Institute of Must Miss su Putlitz was the 
famous violinist’s only pupil at his summer home in New : Lp ; 
Hartford, Conn. Mr. Zimbalist will be a member of the MARIE SUNDELIUS, 
violin faculty of the Curtis Institute during the coming sea- sends the Musica Courter her greetings from musical 


son. (Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt Studios.) Harrison (Me.), “which is about twenty strong.” 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 2634 Circle 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Has Returnep to New York 
for a Two Months Summer Master Class for 
singers desiring careers in opera in Italy. 
Studio: 601 Carnegie Hall, New York 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 709 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 
Telephone: Washington Heights 2627 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


INSTRUCTION Soto VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Stupro: 26 Gramercy Park, New York City 
Tel. Gramercy 6264 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
601 W. 18lst St., N. ¥Y. Phone: Washington Heights 0390 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SpEciaList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 
Fall Course Begins October Ist 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 
man years. 

Author of “Song | Secrets, ” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.’ 
James Huneker said: 

golden.” 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO aanapeneuane 
Teacher of anes Prominent Singer: 
245 West 75th St., N. Y. Trafaigar 3651 


“Mr. Robinson’s words are 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, New 
York, te Pennsylvania 2634. 227 oa Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., telephone: Humboldt 1429. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 





Residénce Tel., Sedgwick 4344 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Season 1927-1928 began September 5th 
All by teleph 1472 Circle 
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WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 
Vorce Teacner AND Opzra Coaca 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 
233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 Broadway, 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 


Formerly Looting Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 

Teacher of noted artists 

Authority on Vorce Piacine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. ew 

Tel.: Endicott 0252 


York 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


5 Broadway 
STUDIOS F 


42. 
270 Ft. Washington Ave. 
New York 

Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Fesrtivar 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 








GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
— of St. Rose, Albany, a 
Trinity Church, Newburgh, N. Y. 

476 West 144th Street ew York, N. Y. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 


Spécialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
Chickering Hall, also 10 East 34th St. 

Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn 





ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 
; TEACHER OF PIANO 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 149 East 6ist St., New York City 
Tel. Regent 2357 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





FRANKLIN CANNON 

PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 

205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 


Stupio: 





MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160th St.) 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Piano, 
oice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute 
Frencn anp Dancinc—Harmony, Composition, 
APPRECIATION AND HIstory oF USsIC 
Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins 
Tel. Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he bas the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neatinos, I Pianist 
William Neidlinger, F. A. G. O., Organist 
RECITALS—MUSICALES—CONCERTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street ew York City 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Endicott 9685 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 


105 West 72nd St., New York City 
1 ph ¢ q hanna 3307 


Studio: 








WILLIAM THORNER 

VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Now holding Master Classes in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeies 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTO 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for chestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





F. W. Riessperc, A.A.G.O. 


Organist & Choirmaster Calvary Baptist Church, 
ew York (Dr. Straton’s) 

PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka and Liszt; 
organ with Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of 
Music & Arts, 26 West 86th St. Tel. Circle 4500 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 

Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 
Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQU£ MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


Studio: New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Crass, July-September, Bedford, 


SumMMER Pa. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, a 
politan Opera House Bldg.), We. Wes 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 po Avenue, Norwalk. Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 


Vocat Coacu—AccomPpanist—OrcGanist 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Teleph 5 3135 


Susq 








LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 a om e Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
utley 997-W Tel.: Circle 5161 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 
38 West 57th St., New York Phone Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

litan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 

ork. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


Metro 
New 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anv Piano Instauction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 095i Circle 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SEnGENG 
471 West End Avenue 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott ‘7449 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 


132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
157 East 37th Street : New York 
Telephone: Caledonia 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of sucessful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
hone Academy 0540 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 


Teaching in Germany during Summer 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


Tel: Carnot 59—49 OF PARIS 63—Rue Jouffroy Pupil of and recommended 


FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT by JEAN de RESZKE 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC | crvin insrrrure OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


Fiftieth Anniversary Season 116 EAST 85th STRE Incorporated 1878 
Under the hh of the — m4 a RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 


CARL wae . Directors. UGUST PRAEMCKE 
All 1 ing to me ichers’ Certi 2s, Divk ymas and Degrees. Violin and Chamber CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 
Mu ‘HAN S LE cI Z3 The d Composition ‘Pre f. Dr. CORNELIUS RYBNER; Vistonesee: 
W II LIAM E BA? Vocal k R L JOF -RN . formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company; MME 
MARIE van GEI I R, VERA NETTE, MINA ELMAN; Harp: A. FRANCIS PINTO; Forty other | ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
minent instrt Individual instru Classes in Harmony, Sight Singing, Ear Training, Counter- “ 
" nt ients “e struction may enter at any time during the season. Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 


Catalogue on zi plication. Address d : r “The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 
1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mgr. Phone Wabash 2293 

















Ohe Olcbelan [ustitute of ()usir 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 19 Cincinnati Consero ator « «Musi usit 


PRIVATE LESSONS IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC mCORPORATEO 
urses lead to Teachers Soreitoee, oo oyna and De Founded 1867 


Co 
H RCHESTRA SCHO PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
nea Sve cualibate astual experience and train for professional careers AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


aculty of nationally known artists 


F ° ‘ ° 
Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees and dormitory rates Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 
MRS. FRANKLYN 8B. SANDERS, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue 














Cleveland, Ohlo Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 

a aaa Drama and Dancing 

Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 


INSTITUT MODERNE DE VIOLON ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


Paris BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
Pit ientes Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 


EUGENE YSAYE FRITZ KREISLER PABLO CASALS 
Director: LUCIEN CAPET Master Classes: S, JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 


Classic French School, mother of all violin schools, oe ogee tes for its modern methods of instruction which 
i the highest technique in the shortest possible period of t 
age pet will "be held by LUCIEN CAPET and 8. Sonsbiiee-Chatiguess in Paris, and in their 


n ul ” APRIL 1ST—SEPTEMBER 1ST 
un ASM poly: SECRETARIAT, 14 AVENUE DE VILLARS, PARIS VIL, FRANCE Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Eminent Faculty of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
KimBaLt_ Hai, Cuicaco, IL. 





























1892 ITH AC A 1928 | ESTABLISHED 1857 


Conservatory of Music 


| oy COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


Fali Term Begins—Sept. 20 e 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


P E A B O D » Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 
Leading to the degree Bachelor of Music 


Dormitory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates 
Y. 


TECKWE J Mod Fi 

ZECKWER-HAHN CONSERVATORY ; ae Wid a at eae L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
Phils — ia | Musical ee | OTTO ORTMANN, Director es - 
Highes t Standards of Musical Instruction BALTiMORE, MD. (FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


coe ee || ease |IITS RORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Composer-Planist Concert Pianist and ae e Sepeeetenng In 


aUN > Voice Buliding Interpretation and Technique 

a4 a 

% PN STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST.. NEW YORK PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 
°\ Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 
oO 
r| 


Director LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


onus oY FACULTY OF FIFTY Pottsville, Pa. A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC BLANCHE MARCHESI “a a a hoe 
















































































Personal Tuition 


Maintained by the University Musical Society P. ee a Leng Commotion 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN —S 


Ear. V. Moore, Musical Director 


: “atalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, —- INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AL ART 120 Pecos 


Studio Guild, Inc. Hee OF THE New York Gi 


Grace Pickett, President GEE | JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC *%*808c 


A clearing house for artists 3 . 

Auditions held daily in Steinway Hall, Room 618 vy A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 

Steinway Hall, New York ir SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT—AII talented advanced violin students 
113 West 57th Street ; mer will come under the personal observation and instruction of 


Telephone: Circle 9952 Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 















































COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


One of the Earliest Endowed and Incorporated Schools in America 





Faculty of Eminent Teachers Instruct in All Branches of 


oe 
Ultra-Quality PIANOS MUSIC — OPERA — DRAMA 
Full Courses lead to Degree, Diploma, Certificate. 
and PLAYER PIANOS Atinaet comment a: ple =i ie Paces 
Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City “nn  ddicas Celinge. of Minsle, ADOLE HAN Disccter, CINCINNATI ME, CE 
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R TOMARS 


0 voice sPECIALIST 
@ corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 


106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


: MARGOLIS = 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (ers aasic 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


PAUL MORENZO 
Teacher of Singing 


64 West 74th St., New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 6087 








28 WEST 63rd STREET, N.¥.C. Telephone Columbus 9181 


r KYZER oe... 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


° SHAFFNER 


H SOPRANO 


: LEONE 


BARITONE—Concert and 
Tel.: 





Concert, Oratorie, Opera 
Tel. Rhinelander 1750 
~— —— — Ine. 





Opera 


3572 De Kalb Ave., Bronx. 2811 Estabrook 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
Address until January 1, 1929: Ruedesheimer Plats 16, 
Berlin, Germany. (In America after January 1, 19 29.) 











CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, 


BIRDIGE BLY 


Hollywood, Calif. 


Concer! 

Pianist 

6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


IDILLING 


HARPIST 


Studio: 25 W. 51 &., 
Tel. Circle 1617 








Mgt. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York a Y. 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 


Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 
800 WwW. 49th St.,New York 
Telephone—Longacre 3720 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


Mme. Bell-Ranske 


Director of 
The National Voice 
Forum 
Professional Training, 
Singing and Drama 
57 West 58th Street 
New Yerk City Tel. Plaza 4250 























8&8 RUE 
HERRAN 
PARIS 
FRANCE 
UNTIL 
OCTOBER 
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James Levey 


Former Leader 
London String Quartet 
In Europe 
till end of September 
Address: Care of Musical 
Courier, 113 W. 57 St., N. Y. 


MME. GITA GLAZE 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address Vd Bnay 80th St., New York 
ne 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Yan Dp Dek siudies 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Blidg., Orange, N. J. 


: KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N Orchestra and String Quartet 








ose Eighth =< oi Columbus wat 








z Violin Instruction 
118 E. 92nd St., N. Y. Tel. 8796 Sacramento 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5420 





COURIER 


CARL FLES 


APRIL-SEPTEMBER 
Kaiser Wilhelmstr. 23, Baden-Baden 
OCTOBER-MARCH 
Berlin—Staatl. Hochschule fiir Musik 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


(Arthur S. Phillips) 
Tenor—Cincinnati Grand Opera Co. 
Auditorium Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
a d as a Voice Builder, 
ae a Coach” 


Opera, Oratorio, comm, Diction, Teacher of Lucille 
ia and oe A & : ~ singers. Studio: 


ree M 0 W dette 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chica ago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fime Arts Building Chicago, Iil- 











Voice 














WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10021 River 





“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
R wi 


CONCERT soncS 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


curk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia 


Mrs. HALL MeALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF es 
ball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM : 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 
St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


SOPRANO 
606 Steinway Hall, New York. Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


— == Pianist —— 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HowenHUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Add Anes 144 E. St. 

Tel. Mott Haven 0863, New York 






































Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


rescue rong + 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago 


K RAF T 


Cencert - TENOR - Oratorice 
Associated | ry satan > La For ~ 
14 West 68th ew York City 


GEHRKEN 


“Able technic and fine 
oe. Eagle. 
a 'y gainin, 
N. Y. World. ” 
Eastman senzel of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 








Concert 
Organist 
command,”’— 


unique reputation.” — 


LAZAR S. 
SAMOILOFF 


Now in Europe with 
a group of Students 
NEW YORK STUDIO 
OPENS OCTOBER 8rtx 
Address: 309 West 85th St. 


Italian Address: care of Thomas Cook & Sons, 


Milano, _Italy 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 


Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


CHARLES PREMMAC 


Addres 





care » of Mostoat, CovmIER, 113 W. 51th St., N. ¥ 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Meurer, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


iMINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


41 LJUNGKVIST 


Mét.: ALsert W. 








TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.),New York Td. a Endicelt 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER. RECITALIST 
Management: Harrlet Stee! Pickernell 
20 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2608 





ARCHIBALD 


SESSION 


On World Tour Until 


Concert 
Accompanist 
—Coach 


October, 1928 





KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist mt pra 2 Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Sem Seminary, 


412 Fifth Ave. 
Soprano 


{ BUTLER = 











PUPILS ACCEPTED 
12 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Iil. 





: HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 5935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at 73rd Street, New York 
Tel. Susquehanna 3320 


MARGARITA MELROSE 
PIANIST 
7622—12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 5255 Bensonhurst 








“Miss Melrose comes out of the West with = tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.’’"—N. Y. World. 


DE GREGORIO 


SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Strupio: 166 West 72np Stagst 
TENOR New Yorn Phone: 0138 Endicott 


RADIE BRITAIN 


aievin’ femtacee A cimball Bide. oo i. 


tim CROXTON 


P POLORATURA SOPRANO 


Mgt. ape - Croxton, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


EFROMAN OFF 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
E Vocal Studio Voice Training 
b Coaching, all Ae § ges 
637 Madison Ave., N. Y. Tel. Regent 7450 

















FAY FOSTER _ 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
Specialties 


Address—15 West Ith St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


JEANNETTE 


PIANIST 
4140 Lake Park Ave. 
Ch stats nanan. Piano 


___Chicage 


DURNO 








BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J 

Cnabe Piano Used 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, i. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 

ae 1980 


POUL BA] iz 


BARITONE of Musi 
TORONTO, CANADA 


5 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777. _ 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubles Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Hail, 29 W. 57th St. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plexa see 
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VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President tor All Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Vombienmer 
1730 Broadway, New York 





ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 
Peaster -y the ITALIAN SCHOOL OF SING- 
ING th roduced the famous baritone GIUS- 
EPPE D LUCA. Studio 803, STEINWAY 
HALL, 113 W. 57th St, N. Y. Tel. Circle 3278. 


JEANNE DE MARE 


TALKS ON MODERN MUSIC 
In connection with Metaphysics 
65 East 96th Street, N. Y. Tel.: 1272 Atwater 


ETNAH ROCHON BOUTTE 


Proressor OF FRENCH 
Special Course in Conversation and Diction 
Individual Instruction 
—— de I’Ecole de Prepara- Edgecombe 4085. P.O.B. 
‘on Ges Professeurs de Francais 6, Sta. J. New York City 








FERRARA 


OPERATIC SOPRANO Large Repertoire 
Address: Hotel Empire, New Yor 
— Columbus 7400 


F 
L 
°o 
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- TIKIJ IAN 


VIOLIN STUDIOS 
ADVANCED STUDENTS AND BEGINNERS 
#8 Riverside Drive, N. ¥. C. Tel. Endicott 4685 


’ ROCKEFELLER 


£ 
PIANIST Studio: 15 East 38th St., N. Y. 
Lexington 10125 


Miriam Franken 


Lyric Soprano 
346 West 71st Serest, New York. 2 enmesand 9541 


: BENDITZKY 


3445 ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The ‘Stanley _Company of America 


David Earle 


PIANIST 
Stadio: Musical Art Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Baldwin Piano 


Binghamton Institute 


of Musical Art 


FRANCIS FRANK lp; 
PAUL A. JACKSON § Directors 
Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 

Address Secretary, Binghamton Institute of Music, 
Sun Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 


—— ALEXANDER: 


*¥] 


‘i S) FIEDEMANN 


Violin Instruction 
BERLIN -SCHOENEBERG 
Heylstrasse 5 


Ax CUSHING 


Diction, Interpretation, Repertoire 
for Singers, Especially in French 





MUSICAL 
BARON HAROLD VON OPPENHEIM 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
Park Chambers Hotel, 68 West 58th Street, New York 
Telephone: Plaza 5901 


CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs in costumes from 
Holland, France, England and Germany 
Address: 136 West 88th St., N. Y., Schuyler 0294 


* | Frederick Southwick 


TEACHER OF VOICE—CONCERT BARITONE 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall, New York 


$ ROSENFIELD 











CO-OPERATIVE ARTISTS 
Direction: Beckhard & MacFarlane, Inc. 
Fisk Building, N. Y. City 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Helghts, L. 1. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 








CBENITEZ 


Teacher of Singing. Only teacher of 
Giuseppe Martino-Rossi and Masha Kave- 
lin. CHRISTOPHER HAYES, tenor, As- 
sistant Teacher. Studio: 801 Steinwa 
Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 


BARRON 


Walter Anderson 
New York 
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Management: 
5 Columbus Circle 


TENOR 
Voice—Teaching 
Instruction- 
That- Builds 
2231 Broadway 
New York 
Telephone 
Tra. 3614 


Sophia 


GORSKAJA 


Russian Mezzo Soprano 
Mgt. Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 


DAISY 


ELGIN 


SOPRANO 


ggg meee de 
. E. JoHNSTON, 
Msi ‘Broadway, N. Y. 
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EVERETT 


Pure in Tone Pure Period Designs 
South Haven, Mich. 





THE STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Bolyston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U.S. A. 











Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manofactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Offices Minth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 














THE BAUER PIANO of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles of piano making tonally and structurally. 
It is a marvelous instrument. Its selling power is not the least important feature. 


Julius Bauer & Co., Factory, 1335 Altgeld St., Chicago, U. S. A. Established 1857 

















The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
post free on application 
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Studios: 
149 WEST 85th ST.. NEW YORK 
Schuyler 6684 


Sammer Studio: 
BELDEN HILL, WILTON, CONN. 





Mgt. Guild Hall, Ine. 
113 West STth Bt 
New York City 


FRANCES MANN 


PIANIST 


618 Steinway Hall 


230 West 82nd Bt. } Studios 


Institute of Musical Art 





The only substantial im- 
Provements in_ pilano-tone 
Production made in _ forty 
years are the result of 
Mehlin research. These im- 
provements are embodied 
only in Mehlin Grands and 
Uprights—the highest devei- 
opment ever attained In the 
art and science of piano con- 
struction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Wareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d St.) 
ew York 
Office and Factory 
West New York, N. J. 


MEHLIN 


PIANOS 
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SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 


beautifully printed on the best paper! 


What 


more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 


Canada), 


all certified to be exactly as the masters 


wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 


dealer. 


Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 


free on request. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 


———_— 





MATHUSHEK 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND PLAYER PIANOS 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue New York City 

















MILLO PICCO 


BARITONE METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
NOW IN EUROPE 


FALL TERM OF TEACHING BEGINS OCTOBER 25 


For available time, terms, etc. 


Address: 1414 Steinway Hall New York City 
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The Robbers Intellectual 
Hit of Salzburg Festival 


American Plutocrats Enthusiastic—Reinhardt’s 
Bourgeois Revolutionaries—Magic Flute 
as Operatic Novelty 


SALzBuRG.—The event of the Salzburg festival which 
rallied the greatest number of American and British pluto- 
crats and German intellectuals was the premiére of Schiller’s 
drama, The Robbers, in Reinhardt’s setting. Determined to 
be enthusiastic at any cost, the audience sat patiently through 
three hours of dialogue in an unfamiliar language inter- 
spersed with shooting, shouting and, alas, singing. 

For the musical portion of the show Reinhardt had en- 
gaged students from the Salzburg University to sing college 
songs. Not of the “collegiate” type, of course, but the Ger- 
man brand, sentimental or revolutionary, as was required. 
It was an excellent plan and justified moreover by a tradi- 
tion from Schiller’s time. In those days, however, the sing- 
ers were revolutionary students, inflamed by Schiller’s 
“storm and strife” drama, and their songs were an impro- 
vised, and indeed unde sired, supplement of the performance. 
3ut Reinhardt’s bards were plain-looking, bourgeois gentle- 
men, some rather sedate and oldish, dressed in picturesque 

Salzburg leather trousers and linen jjackets, far from revo- 
lutionary and endowed, moreover, with voices of indescriba- 
ble unpleasantness. They sang ill selected songs out of 
tune and created inopportune merriment. 


One GREAT MOMENT 


Dramatically the play had been reduced, by merciless cuts 
and shifting of scenes, to an operatic duet between Paul 
Hartmann, as the kindhearted tenor-lover, and Alexander 
Moissi as the black baritone-villain. The up-stage chorus 
consisted of a group of picturesquely ragged libertines who 
growled, yelled and barked to perfection. Once only did 
they sing—the famous Robber’s Song—and the manner in 
which Reinhardt introduced it once again revealed the mas- 
ter hand. No Mannerchor singing here. The song appeared 
improvised; one man started to sing it, another joined in, 
whistling, and the rest gradually took it up, humming, singing 
and whistling, and carrying it to a climax that was marvel- 
ous. It was the one moment of greatness in the whole pro- 
duction. The rest of Schiller’s play seemed built around 
this stage trick of overwhelming effect. 


A ParistAN Macic FLUTE 


The operatic novelty of the festival was Mozart’s Magic 
Flute, produced with scenery procured from the remnants of 
Bruno Walter’s recent Paris season at the 


E. W. Doyle photo 
HEINRICH GEBHARD, 
gifted composer-pianist of Boston, whose new Diver- 
tissement for piano and chamber orchestra was re- 
ceived with so much acclaim at its premiére in Boston 
last winter. This highly interesting and characteristic- 
ally workmanlike composition has recently been pre- 
sented with notable success in concerts at Dartmouth 
College and Lowell, Mass., in association with Nicolas 
Slonimsky’s chamber orc hestra in Boston. Mr. Geb- 
hard brought his active season to a close last Spring 
with an unusually interesting joint recital with Alvin 
Schroeder, popular cellist of Boston. He is looking 
forward to a busy season. 


aL 


spoiled it with too much music) devised the role of Papa- 
geno for himself as the comic star part. Hans Duhan, who 
played it here, proved a worthy successor to the old come- 
dian; his Papageno had wit and humor, but it was not the 
low comedy role, in crass Viennese dialect, that was origin- 
ally intended. 
RicHarp MAyr’s MARVELOUS SARASTRO 

Extraordinary was Maria Rajdl’s Pamina. This young 

woman’s development since she left the Vienna Opera three 
(Continued on page 9) 


Beethoven Symphony Plans for 1928-29 


The Beethoven Symphony Orchestra concerts in New 
York will begin on October 11 and continue to March 23. 
The regular Thursday and Friday subscription programs 
(twelve concerts) will be given in Carnegie Hall, as will 
be the Beethoven Cycle, covering five Saturday afternoons. 





NEW YORK, 


September 20, 
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E Hiteeood Bow] Concerts 
End in Brilliant Fashion 


Attendance Each Night During Final Week 
Totals Close to 20,000—Audition 
Winners Appear as Soloists 


: —The last week of the Hollywood 
s, with exceptionally balmy evenings, brought 
close to twenty thousand to every concert. 

Tuesday’s program opened with Schumann’s Overture to 
Byron’s Manfred. This, with Wagner’s Forest Murmurs 
from Siegfried, shared the chief interest of the evening. 
Glazounoff’s Fourth Symphony was also interesting. Ravel's 
orchestral fragments from Daphnis and Chloe and Glinka’s 5 
Kamarinskaya completed a very satisfactory program. 

Thursday night, Novelty Night, brought Andreas Pavley 
and Serge Oukrainsky and company of dancers to the 
Bowl. Rossini’s overture to the Barber of Seville opened 
the program. Then came a group of ballet divertissements 
which were interpreted by members of the ballet. Baa 
kowsky’s Theme and Variations from Suite No. 3, closed 
the first half of the program. Goossens gave an exception- 
ally fine reading to the Tschaikowsky number. Cesar 
Franck’s symphonic poem, The Wild Huntsman, opened the 
second half. A second group of ballet divertissements fol- 
lowed. The program closed with Elgar’s Pomp and Circum- 
stance, No. 4. The appeal of the dancers was very great, 
with the effective setting of the outdoors, and Mr. Goossens 
was as genial and conducted as carefully for the ballet as 
when he and the orchestra received all of the bravos. 

Friday night, soloist night, introduced another resident 
artist selected by the audition board, Rosalie Barker Frye, 
contralto, who sang two numbers. Her voice is full and 
round, of a sympathetic quality and well under control and 
she received an ovation, singing an encore with piano ac- 
companiment. The orchestral part of the program opened 
with Weber’s Overture to Euryanthe. The next number 
was Mozart’s beautiful symphony in E flat major. The 
last half of the program was entirely given over to Strav- 
insky’s Ballet Suite, The Rite of Spring, which is so ex- 
cessively modern that Mr. Goossens made a speech before 
beginning it, explaining his position in putting it on the 
program. Its exceedingly difficult and not very coherent 
orchestration was marvelously handled by both conductor 
and orchestra. 

Saturday night, last night of the Bowl Concert season, 
was quite a thriller. Not only was it an unusually fine pro 
gram but the intermission was taken up with a money rais 
ing whirlwind campaign by Hugo Kirchhoffer, who raised 
several thousand dollars to paint the seats. The program 

. opened with Tschaikowsky’s ever popular fifth 





Théatre des Champs Elysées. It was rather 
more Parisian and revue-like than we are ac- 
customed to seeing it. The gowns and settings 
departed happily from the customary Egyptian 
style, and suggested a timeless fairy-land. The 
Free Mason element, on the other hand, was 
unusually strongly brought out with mysterious 
gestures performed in unison by the priests of 
Isis and Osiris; operatic Tillering, as it were. 
The frequent changes of scenery presented a 
problem which Oscar Strnad, the designer, and 
Lothar Wallerstein, the stage director, solved 
by confining the action to a narrow space en- 
circled by a white frame. The still hopelessly 
inadequate Festival Theater, by the way, has 
been reconstructed so often and at such a cost 
that the erection of a new, modernly equipped 
one would have entailed a smaller investment. 
The performance was good, on the whole; but 
the distance between the two spheres—Sara- 
stro’s spiritualism, and the worldly atmosphere 
of the old Viennese comedy, as represented by 
Papageno—was not sufficiently emphasized. 
Schikaneder, who wrote The Magic Flute as a 
farce (and later complained that Mozart had 





symphony and closed with Les Preludes by 
Liszt, both given with the highest musicianship. 
Harry Ben Gronsky, also selected by ‘the audi- 
tion board, a fifteen-year-old violinist who 
played the difficult concerto, No. 1, in G minor 
by Bruch, in a masterly fashion, with a depth 
of tone, a beauty of quality, coupled with a ma- 
ture mental conception and seriousness of pur- 
pose that tell in advance of his future successes. 
The orchestra under Mr. Goossens gave ample 
and sympathetic support. For an encore he 
played the Paginini-Kreisler Praeludium with 
piano accompaniment in a manner astonishingly 
mature and finished. He had a sensational suc- 
cess with the audience. Mr. who is 
one of the Bowl favorites, also conducted the 
American anthem and the Doxology with which 
Mr. Kirchhoffer closed his successful campaign. 
With regret the Bowl audiences saw the season 
close. B. L. H 


Goossens, 


The Volpes Arrive Soon 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe will arrive from 
Europe on the S. S. Dresden on September 23 





SNAPSHOTS OF THE GREAT SCHUBERT PROCESSION ON THE OCCASION OF THE CENTENARY SAENGERFEST IN VIENNA LAST JUL} 


At left is a general view of the parade and the multitudes flanking the line of march. 
Arion Society of New York, 


are seen members of the Brooklyn 


which took part in the singing. 


The upper picture shows a large Schubert float which attracted much attention. 
One of the members is costumed as an 
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American Indian. The 


kindly submitted to the Musicat Courter by M. H. Hanson, New York impresario, who was present at the celebration, 
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LONDON 


ly. During the past seventeen years selections from fifty- 
six operas and nineteen complete works have been performed. 
The orchestral and conductor’s classes are under the 
direction of Sir Henry Wood, and the operatic class is under 
Julius Harrison. 

The Royal College of Music, founded by the late King 
Edward VII when Prince of Wales, is situated on royal 
(Crown) lands directly behind the Royal Albert Hall in 
a district dedicated to education, adjacent to the Royal 
Colleges of art, science, mines, and engineering. The con- 
cert hall, seating a choir and orchestra of 300 and an 
audience of 900, renowned for its excellent acoustic 
qualities. Beneath it is the Parry Theater, opened five years* 
ago as a memorial to the late Director, Sir Hubert Parry. 
It accommodates nearly 600 persons on seats rising in tiers. 
The sunken orchestra holds sixty players, while the stage 
and dressing rooms are excellently equipped with lighting 
and scenery almost entirely the work of college students. 
Sir Hubert Parry also commemorated in the Parry 
Room, a part of the library devoted to musical and literary 
study, and containing many original manuscripts. A _val- 
uable collection of old instruments was presented to the 
ollege by the late Sir George Don- 
iidson, and is open to the public. 

The present director, Sir Hugh 
P. Allen, C.V.O., M.A., D.Mus., 
xon & Cantab., D.Lit., presides 
over a faculty of over 150 profes- 
and 1,000 pupils. The ordi 
nary curriculum resembles closely 
that of the Royal Academy of 
Music, though the fee is slightly 
lower, being $60 per term. 
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Special courses can be taken in 
singing, conducting and score read 
ing, and dramatic training, and the 
curriculum can be enlarged by 
from a wide range of sub 
For teachers there is a full 

and a_ special one-year 
course finishing with a diploma. 
Sixty open scholarships for British 
subjects are competed for annually, 
being tenable for three years, and 
thirty-three special scholarships 
and exhibitions as well as many 
medals, prizes and gifts are do- 
nated for work of marked distinc- 
tion. 

The examination for associate- 
ship (A.R.C.M.) is taken in some 
practical subject, either as teacher 

r performer, at the end of a three 
years’ course. As at the R.A.M. 
al diploma is granted for 
teaching, but after four years’ 
study, under special conditions, a 
student is awarded a further de 
gree of graduate (G.R.C.M.) 
Under the terms of its charter the 
council has power to confer the 
degrees of doctor and bachelor of 
music The number of fellows 
(F.R.C.M.) limited to fifty, 
elected by the council as a mark of appreciation of services 
rendered to the art of music and to the college. Among stu- 
dents and professors, past and present, on whom this honor 
has been conferred are Sir Henry Wood, Eugene Goossens, 
Leopold Stokowski, Donald F. Tovey and Harold Samuel. 

College concerts are held during the term in the concert 
hall, and include about six orchestra and five of chamber 
music. Since the opening of the Parry Theater 106 
operatic performances have been given, many of them 
first productions. 

The Royal College of Music Patron’s Fund, so named 
with the approval of the then patron, King Edward VII., 
was founded in 1903 by Sir Ernest Palmer, who later 
gave an operatic fund to the college. The patron’s fund 
has done, and is doing, notable work in assisting British 
composers by rehearsing and performing their works, and 
giving singers and instrumentalists an opportunity of test- 
ing their powers in public with the support of an orchestra. 

The Guildhall School of Music, situated in the heart 
of the journalistic world, between the Thames and Fleet 
Street, was founded in 1880 by the corporation (muni- 
cipality) of London, and is under the direction of Sir 
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Landon Ronald. Private lessons are given in all the usual 
musical subjects, and class tuition in other branches such as 
drama, opera, orchestra, chamber music, dancing and fencing. 
The orchestra is directed by the principal, assisted by Aylmer 
Buesst and Joseph Ivimey. The fees for tuition, unlike 
the R.A.M. and R.C.M., are not necessarily inclusive, 
but vary according to the professor selected and the length 
of the lesson. The opera class, at the R.A.M., 
deals chiefly with operas of a lighter character. There are 
both a three year and one year course for teachers, with 
diplomas attached. The examination for the ordinary di- 
ploma of the Guildhall (L.G.S.M.) is open both ‘to 
students and the general public. Only students of more 
than eight terms standing are eligible for the associate- 
ship (A.G.S.M.). Many scholarships and medals are 
awarded annually, and in most cases they are not confined 
to students of British nationality. 


as 


1s 


The Guildhall School of Music supplies a great want 
in giving musicians an excellent training at a lower cost 
than is possible at either of the larger institutions; the 
institution has made rapid strides of late years under its 
indefatigable principal. 

The Trinity College of Music is to be found in the 
heart of the London district devoted tomedical specialists 
and nursing homes. The T.C.M. celebrated its Jubilee 


in 1922, after fifty years of useful work, during which time 


Corbett photo, London 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, LONDON. 


it received no grant from the State, and in its early years 
much of the work was given gratuitously by eminent mu- 
sicians. Professor J. C. Bridge, M.A., Mus.Doc., is the 
chairman of the board and director of studies, presiding 
over a faculty of well-known musicians and about 600 
students of both sexes. The curriculum is similar to that 
of the previously mentioned institutions, the fees for a full 
profesional course being $55, though, as at the Guildhall, 
subjects can be taken separately, charged at various rates. 

he London College of Music in Great Marlborough 
Street is sometimes confused ‘by the uninitiated with the 
Royal College of Music; but it is a much smaller and less 
infilluential an institution. The principal is Frederick Karn, 
Mus.Doc. Toronto; Mus.Bac. Cantab. The London 
College organizes a system of London and provincial ex- 
aminations of different grades, held three times a year. 

The Incorporated London Academy of Music instructs 
in the Yorke Trotter rhythmic method of music teaching 
applied to all the various branches of music, with Dr. 
Yorke Trotter himself as director. The academy recently 
gave a highly successful public concert, receiving much com- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Schiller’s The Robbers the Intellectual Hit of This Year’s Salzburg, Festival 


(Continued from page 7) 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS 
At the left is Tamino (Josef Kalenberg) taming his famous 00” with flute and song. At the right is the impressive closing apotheosis: Richard Mayr (center) as Sarastro, uniting 
Pamina (Maria Rajdl) and Tamino (Josef Kelauberg). 


years ago is astonishing. On the other hand, Margarete i ar it was only a fine performance of the old opera. the production was provincial to an almost painful degree 
Krauss, the Papagena, is more impossible now than when Sosi fan tutte, under Bruno Walter, was musically ¢ Dr. Ernst Lert, the stage director who was called in 
she was a member of the same company. Maria Gerhardt cellent. Maria Gerhardt, Rosette Anday (an unusually fine the Milan Scala, was unable to cope with such settin 
made an authoritative and satisfactory if not brilliant Queen and tasteful Dorabella), Alfred Jerger and Josef Mano- the less said about this “festival” performance, the better 
of the Night. Another marvelous portrayal JAcgues Urtus’ SpLenpip SINGING 
was the Sarastro of Richard Mayr, who es Brg — The orchestral concerts, which concluded 
proved to be the moving spirit of the whole ’ : the festival, also introduced the one innovation, 
performance. Not in the best of voice he was, namely a work by Gustav Mahler, none of 
nevertheless, a master of style, diction, sim- f whose symphonies were even comprehensible 
plicity and human warmth. . here ten years ago. The work chosen was The 
Josef Kalenberg may be a good Wagnerian Song of the Earth and it was given a won 
tenor but as Tamino he is out of place; it was ‘ ‘ derful performance by Bruno Walter, than 
incredible that his voice should have soothed # whom there is no greater Mahler conductor 
the wild beasts. The “Zoo” scene, by the way, Jacques Urlus, our old friend from the 
which is usually eliminated, was made the g proved here that he is still a real heroic te 
most of here; the droll monkeys and serene me be lespite his sixty years : } 
lions were among the real stars of the pro- . ge. ; Now that this feast of music and drama has 
duction. Even the abundant application of F he ‘ drawn to a close, we find that it was less pala 
staircases, so fatally en vogue now in theat- % i table than satiating. One saw weary, drawn 
rical Germany, was unable to disturb their ' faces among the festival committee this year 
humor. Perhaps it was Franz Schalk and his } F ’ : more frequently and more openly than in 
brilliant Philharmonic Orchestra that kept ae eT! former seasons The mistakes are mor 
them—and the audience—in such high spirits. ! 2 # frankly admitted than in the past and more 
aE A ies 7 ’ ‘ freely exposed in the press. In the dim haz 
A Fine PERFORMANCE of the gray “morning after” new plans and 
It was expected that Fidelio would once ideas gleam here and there. Agai » hear 
Reinhardt supremacy i ; 
Last year international visitors admired the ie ar. Acta and that the Vienna Buretheat ts 
production both here and at the Vienna Bee- : : ; place. Again “reforms” advo¢ ated and 
thoven Festival, and meanwhile Paris had 4 promised And again everybody knows that 
placed upon it her stamp of unstinted approval. A REHEARSA ‘NAPSHOT they will not materialize as long ere are 
This year, however, the performance lagged , 2ARSAL S SHOT, snough foreigners to fill the spacious Festiva 
a bit. There was still Lotte Lehmann’s gran- with conductor Schalk’s head at extreme left: Josef Kalenberg (Tamino) and Hans Theater for Everyman and the small Munici 
diose Leonore, Mayr’s touching Rocco, and Duhan (Papageno) in a characteristic, fairy-like moonlight setting. yal Theater for insufficiently rehearsed produc 
Jerger’s satanic Pizzarro; the setting was the tions by the Vienna Opera Company. Still the 
same, the remaining cast was almost unchanged and Schalk warda formed a brilliant cast, which was scarcely marred ubiquitous and ever futile opposition group is advocating a 
and his orchestra went to work with the same brio. even by Josef Burgwinkel, a rather crude and un-Mozartian year’s pause to gain time for a well-plant festival which 
the difference lay in the fact that last year the production tenor, and Fritzi Jokl from Munich who, as Despina, fell would satisfy not only the Salzburg hotel-keepers and restau- 
was a form of worship at the shrine of Beethoven, while below the standard created by Lotte Schéne. But scenically rateurs but musicians and critics as well. Paut Becner 


again be the big trump card of the festival. : iS . os that the 


THE NEW STYLIZED MAGIC FLUTE AT THE § ZBURG FESTIVAL. 
Pamina (Maria Rajdl) and Papageno (Hans Duhan), taken during a rehearsa!, with conductor Franz Schalk in action 
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Highland Gathering, and Scottish Music 
Festival Attracts Widespread Interest 


Guests Take Advantage of Scenic Grandeurs Both at Banff and Lake Louise—Festival Concerts 
Include Four Evening Programs of Scottish Music Covering a Period of Seven Centuries 


held this year in various parts of 
undoubtedly have been the deciding factor in caus- 
ng many people in the United States to make the trip 
for in addition to becoming acquainted with the 
of some of the scenery on their own continent, 
enjoved a unique series of concerts and 
customs and habits of people of 


The festivals being 


j 
( anada 
rthward, 


ey “e8 have 
learned something of the 
ther nations 
The Highland Gathering 
nff from August 31 to 
Sprit gs Hotel the patronage of 
no exception to the rule, there being competitions in 
piping, Highland dancing and in the traditional Caledonian 
games, as well as four concerts, at which Scottish music was 
which ranged from seven centuries ago down to 
sent time Artists of a high caliber were selected 
soloists, one of them, Marie Thomson, making the jour 
from Edinburgh especially for the event. Then there 
from all the Highland regiments of the Domin 
wrmed together with pipers from various militia 
piping One of the interesting events 
festival was the open air service held on Sunday 
at the Devil's Cauldron, at which the Rev. Dr 
W. Gordon, well known under the pen name of 
offeiated. The congregation numbered about 


Festival at 
held at the Banff 
Prince of Wales, 


and Scottish Music 
September 3, 


under the 


tr 
pre 


pipers 
”) peri 
and other bands 


units 


mner, 


COURT Ol 
FIFTH, 
was a fé 
Amg James, 
Mary of 
(Photo by 

Limited.) 


KING JAMES THE 

lestival. 
sung by Ernest 
portrayed by 


Associated Screen 


ature 
Guise, 


log 


pipes 


was conducted 
Gillies’ playing 
the audience 

que beauty spots to be enjoyed at this 
ike Louise. Therefore, immediately fol- 
concert on September 3 a group of friends 
tival Committee, headed by J. Murray Gibbon, 
licity agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
man who conceived the idea of having Canadian 
ind Handcraft Festivals, were invited to make 
by automobile, and as it was a moonlight night it 
bl oyable. The guests remained at the Chateau 
for a few days. On the evening of Sunday, 

, a special musical program was presented 
by Merle Bonham, pianist; Jascha Galperin, 
aurence Woods, cellist, and musical direc- 


Pipe Major 
ppeal to t 


irom a 
on the 


THE BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL, 
ottish Baronial edifice and the he a of the 
(Photo by George Nob ole) 


tor. This musicale was attended by Festival guests 
who were spending the day at Lake Louise. 
First CONCERT OF FESTIVAL AT BANFF 

The first concert was held in Mount Stephen Hall at 
the Banff Springs Hotel on the evening of August 31. The 
program opened with a procession of pipers from the Con- 
servatory through the Ballroom along the Riverview 
Lounge to the Gallery of Mount Stephen Hall. The or- 
chestra played a Highland Gathering overture by Harold 


many 


JEANNE DUSSEAU, 
Chicago Opera contralto and prominent participant. 
Eustace Key, music director of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, following which Robert Meikle was heard in a group 
of Burns’ accompanied at the piano by Mr. Key. 
Marion Copp, accompanied by Gwendolyn Williams, also 
presented a group of Burns’ songs. Marie Thomson, the 
visiting artist from Edinburgh, accompanied by Jean Bu- 
chanan, gave Songs of the Hebrides from the collection 
of Marjorie Kennedy-Fraser, and Jean Gauld and her 
pupils danced Scottish dances. The feature of the pro- 
gram was at the Court of King James the Fifth, a ballad 
opera introducing minstrelsy of the early sixteenth century. 
The libretto was arranged by J. Murray Gibbon, assisted 
by Keith Morris, from notes supplied by R. S. Rait, His- 
toriographer Royal of Scotland, and the music was arranged 
and orchestrated by Harold Eustace Key. Those who 
created an especially fine impression both vocally and _ his- 
trionically were Ernest Morgan, J. Campbell McInnes and 
Jeanne Dusseau. Others in the cast included Mary Frances 
James, Catherine Wright, Finlay Campbell, H. H. Hewet- 
son and Maud Watterworth. 

SeconD CONCERT 


songs, 


The second concert was held in the ballroom of the 
3anff Springs Hotel and was opened with the orchestra 
playing Songs of the North. Finlay Campbell, accompanied 
by Mr. Key, gave a group of Gaelic songs and there also 
was a Gaelic play by members of the Highland Gaelic So- 
ciety of Calgary, assisted by Jean Gauld and pupil dancers. 
Quartets were sung by Mary Frances James, Marion Copp, 


REt 
Banff Highland Gathering. 
tuin tarn under the 


’. CHARLES W. 
conducting the open air religious service on September 2 at the Devil’s Cauldron, a moun- 
shadow of Mount Rundle, 
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BILLY 
of — 
the putation 
the ‘sasladlé st 
Canada. 


ARMSTRONG, 
who has 
of bet ing 
piper in 


JEAN GAULD, 
of Calgary, well known 
as exponent of Highland 
and Lowland Scottish 
dances. (Photos by As- 
sociated Screen News, 


Ltd.) 


Dus- 
the 


Herbert Hewetson and Harold Eustace Key. Jeanne 
seau, accompanied by Miss Williams, again revealed 
fine artistry which won much praise for her at the 
Canadian Folksong and Handicraft Festival held at Que- 
bec last May. The climax of this concert came with the 
presentation of a cantata by Robert Burns, The Jolly Beg- 
gars, the music for which was revised, arranged and orches- 
trated from the edition of 1818 by M. Wood Hill ir col- 
laboration with J. Campbell McInnes, and the cast in- 
cluded Mr. McInnes, Finlay Campbell, Robert Meikle, Her- 
bert Hewetson, ‘Catherine Wright and Ernest Morgan. 


so 


THIRD AND FourtH CONCERTS 

The offerings at the third concert included songs by Ernest 
Morgan, Jeanne Dusseau, Marie Thomson, J. Campbell 
McInnes, Marion Copp and Herbert Hewetson, and quar- 
tets by Mary Frances James, Marion Copp, Herbert Hewet- 
son and Harold Eustace Key. Accompaniments were fur- 
nished by Mr. Key, Miss Williams and Jean Buchanan. 

The fourth and final program began with a group of 
Burns’ songs, sung by Robert Meikle to accompaniments of 
Mr. Key, following which the senior winners of prizes for 
dancing gave an exhibition of Highland dances. Mr. Camp- 
bell then presented a group of Gaelic songs, also accom- 
panied by Mr. Key, and Jeanne Dusseau, with Miss Wil- 
liams at the piano, was heard in a selection of Scots’ songs. 
The Calgary Canadian Pacific Male Voice Choir, with 
Horace Reynolds conducting, gave a group of numbers, 
and Catherine Wright presented songs of the North. After 
the E. W. Beatty trophies for piping had been awarded to 
Pipe Major William eo Pipe Major S. S. Feather- 
ston, and Pipe Major J. Gillies, the festival ended with the 
audience singing Auld Lang Syne and God Save the King. 


OTHER CANADIAN FESTIVALS 
This festival, however, was not the final one in the Can- 
adian series, for Earl Hooker Eaton, the United States 
press representative of the Canadian Pacific Railway, now 
is busily engaged in preparing advance programs for the 
Old English Christmas Festival to be held in Victoria, 
B. C., commencing December 22; the Sea-Music Festival 
at Vancouver, B. C., January 23 to 26, and the Toronto 
Festival, to be held next May. Paul Standard, assistant 
U. S. press representative, was in attendance at the Banff 
Festival. He now is making a tour which will cover a 
period of at least six weeks for the purpose of exploiting 
festivals sponsored by the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
tour will necessitate stops along the Canadian Pacific, from 
Montreal to Vancouver, and the return to New York will 
be made by way of Victoria, B. C., Seattle, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Denver, Omaha, Chicago and Pittsburgh. 


GORDON (RALPH CONNOR) 


(Photo by Associated Screen News.) 
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Owing to additional engagements 
in Europe, Mme. Mortimer will 





only be available for America 
from February 15th to March 
30th, 1929, inclusive, instead of 
January, February and March as 








previously announced. 


A Limited Number of Open Dates Still Remain 


Concert Direction 
BALDINI & TREMAINE 
689 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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An Interview With Colledge of the Judson Bureau 


ector i 
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s itself in the work 
ns have not yet been so 
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Editor's note.| 


lge’s office on the sixteenth 
the interviewer made his 
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rather broad. He 
Mr. Col- 
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Recital Manage 
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Say 
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Recital Management 
hundred New 
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to accept en 
luring the course of 
able to observe 
found approxi- 
received 
had not created any de- 
country, either because 
in certain other 
There 
selected—either 
make their careers without 
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purpose the idea of 
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for those 


ther 


1 tment 
parting 


as its definite 


hat branch of the 
Management. 


starting young artists on their careers. Finally a group of 
musicians of unusual gifts was selected, and the price for 
their services was based on the fact that they were artists 
beginning their American concert careers. In other words, 
these artists were chosen not because they were not as good 
as other artists, but because they showed talent and merit 
beyond the ordinary but were not definitely established 

“The various expenses in connection with this management 
were kept to a minimum, and the booking was as much as 
possible done by mail. Organizations which require good 
artists at a minimum price were constantly advised of the 
successful progress of these young artists with the result 
that the first year has been highly encouraging. 

“Local managers have discovered that here is a source of 
excellent talent, which may be obtained at modest cost. The 
artists have had an opportunity to be heard, and some of 


ALBERTO JONAS 


World-renowned piano virtuoso and peda- 
gogue, teacher of many famous pianists, 
announces the 


RE-OPENING 


of his Studio on 
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at 


19 West 85th Street 
New York 





Applications may be sent in now to 
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Telephone Schuyler 1044 


Five Assistants 











them are already becoming well known. This progress has 
been logical, for the artists have heen selected on merit only 
and have made their way on merit 

“It seems, therefore, that those who engage players and 
from the Recital Management will be performing a 
service of definite benefit to the young artist and music in 
general. 

“Of course, conditions are still far from perfect. No mat 
ter what the New York manager may do, there still remains 
and will remain for some time to come the necessity of find- 
ing more outside groups of consumers. There is still to 
some extent the hold-over idea of pioneer days, that no 
music was worth hearing except when performed by an 
artist who by some means, somewhere and somehow, had 
created a sensation. 

“Some artists who know they were good long before the 
rest of the world knew it insisted upon receiving fees com- 
with their actual gifts, rather than with their 
which was in many cases practically noth- 
they were unknown. These circum 


singers 


mensurate 
drawing power, 
ing, simply because 
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JAMES MASSELL 


be TEACHER AND COACH OF FAMOUS SINGERS 


VOICE 
CULTURE 


eptembe 20. I9ZE 
stances made it difficult for an artist, 
to make his reputation quickly. 


no matter how good, 


“Distances create a great problem in this country. The 
artist may indeed get profitable engagements in New York 
or its vicinity, at a very small fee, but it is naturally un- 
profitable for him to go a great distance for a single per- 
formance. It has been our problem, therefore, to build up 
performances in various districts in the North, South, Mid- 
dle West, West and so on, so that artists might get a sufficient 
amount of engagements to cover their hotel and travelling 
expen ses and have a good margin of profit besides. 

“Helpful letters of ap preciation from all over the United 
States have confirmed our opinion that the idea is right, and 
the fine spirit of cooperation from buyers of talent has indi- 
cated that for the young artist, provided he is really good, 
there is a future. 

“The headliners of today were among the beginners of 
yesterday, and it seems logical to assume that their successors 
will rise from the ranks of the young artists, who, we hope, 
may be even now on the threshold of their successful 
careers.” 


Arangi-Lombardi in Australia 

Giannina Arangi-Lombardi, soprano of La Scala in Milan, 
is at present in Australia with the company headed by Mme. 
Melba and Toti Dal Monte. The Sydney Morning Herald 
speaks in glowing terms of her Santuzza, commenting in 
part: “Arangi-Lombardi’s Santuzza must rank one of 
the finest expositions of the role ever seen here. She 
brought to her task all the rich qualities of her dramatic 
voice, with its warmth of color and superb tonal shading. 
Her singing of Voi lo sapete, the impassioned music in whic 1 
Santuzza_ reveals Turiddu’s mother, with outbursts of 


as 


to 


GIANNINA ARANGI-LOMBARDI, 
weil known soprano of La Scala 


sobbing grief, the story of her desertion, was given with 
tragic significance, and proved so moving that some of the 
audience in the back of the dress circle inconsiderately broke 
in upon the orchestral themes with volleys of applause, which 
came like the sharp rattle of musketry to destroy the effect 


of the song.” 


Endorsed by Metropolitan Opera 
House Singers: MARIO CHAMLEE, 
ARMAND TOKATYAN, CARMELA 
PONSELLE, also RICHARD 
CROOKS, TAMAKI MIURA and others. 
Book on sale at many stores and at 
studio. Price: $1.65 per copy. 
Studio: 43 West 93rd St., New York. 
Telephone: Riverside 0922 
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FONTAINEBLEAU’S AMERICAN 
CONSERVATOIRE 


By Clarence Lucas 


Fontainebleau, a name which formerly meant so much in 
the history of the French court, now means to the ears of 
most of us a little town near Paris where a great many 
young Americans go to study music under French teachers. 

On my first visit to Fontainebleau in July, 1924, I had 
a great deal more to say about the beauty of the chateau, 
its royal history, the splendor of the parks and forests. 
I still think that if no music whatever was taught there, 
the students would profit by residing amid so much to 
inspire a love of the beautiful and cultivate the imagination 
in recalling the great and romantic events in the history 
of France. The spirit of the place is as far removed from 
the rush and business activities of an American city as 
possible. It resembles to a certain extent the ancient 
cities of Greece where art and philosophy were the serious 
things of life. 

The musical activities of Fontainebleau have increased 
by leaps and bounds since my visit four years ago. I im- 
mediately saw the difference. There were music students 
on every street as well as scattered throughout the parks 
and in the immense courtyard of the chateau. A young 
lady on a bicycle was pointed out to me as the daughter of 
Josef Hofmann; she is in Fontainebleau to study art. 
met a daughter of Walter Damrosch; she is working at the 
piano. I ran across a number of students who are study- 
ing in Paris when the Fontainebleau school is closed. And 
| saw an immense number of unknown daughters of parents 
who are not famous musicians. The female element pre- 
ponderates, of course, as in all music schools. The room 
in the chateau which did duty as a dining room in July, 
1924, is far too small for the diners of 1928. The music 
and art students now have a spacious room outside the 
chateau which is as large as an important city restaurant. 

In the afternoon I attended a concert given by the 
American Conservatoire. The soloists were some of the 
more prominent professors. The enthusiasm of the students 
was very pronounced when Isidor Philipp took his place 
at the piano, with Maurice Hewitt, violinist, and Quinto 
Maganini, flutist, in a triple concerto by Bach. The piano 
has the most to do, and the pianist received the most ap- 
plause. He was one of the popular young pianists in Paris 
when I was a student there more than forty years ago. 
His playing has lost none of its brilliancy and dash. 

The concert began with a Concerto Grosso by Vivaldi 
played by the orchestra under the direction of Gerald 
Reynolds, who was also the conductor of the choir which, 
with the accompaniment of the orchestra, sang in many se- 
lections from the opera Castor and Pollux by Rameau. 
The work was sung with the English translation made by 
Katherine Wolfe, a former pupil of the American Con- 


servatoire. The vocal solos in the work were sung by 
various artists and advanced pupils of the school. Rameau’s 
opera is not of much musical interest, though worthy of 
an occasional performance in the interests of musical history. 
Some of the choruses have a tinge of Gluck in them. Could 
Gluck have learned a few effects from his French predeces- 
sor? Handel borrowed a number of excellent ideas from 
Purcell when he took up his abode in London. In fact, this 
habit of borrowing has long been popular with the composers 
of all schools. 

Charles M. Vidor, the famous organist and composer, 
passed me in the street, walking rapidly and humming a 
song, in spite of the weight of eighty-three years on his 
shoulders. Ward-Stephens, conductor of the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) May Festival, was also spending the day there. 
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Fontainebleau School of Music Prize Awarded 

Louise Lockwood Carpenter of Madison, Wis., Mus. 
Bac. Yale University, was awarded first prize of 2,000 
francs at the piano competition at the Fontainebleau School 
of Music on August 25. 


Hans Hess Ready for Busy Season 


Hans Hess, cellist, has been spending a few weeks of real 
vacation at his lovely place i in geet: Park before re- 


HANS HESS 


swimming, hik 
beautiful North 


suming his fall activities. Horseback-riding, 
ing and occasional motor trips along the 
Shore into Wisconsin were his pleasures 

Mr. Hess’ large summer class was an interesting 
with which to work, as it contained several exceptional 
talents. His fall term of teaching, for which he already 
has a large enrollment, opened September 10, when he re 
sumed his activities at his studio in the Fine Arts Build 
ing, Chicago. Besides his private teaching, he heads the 
cello department of the American Conservatory of Music 
in Chicago and the Wisconsin Conservatory in Milwaukee 
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ALLEN HINCKLE' 


BASS-BARITONE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK — COVENT GARDEN, LONDON — ROYAL OPERA, BERLIN — 
ROYAL OPERA, PARIS — ROYAL OPERA, VIENNA —WAGNER FESTIVAL, BAYREUTH 


TEACHER OF SINGERS 


WILL ACCEPT A LIMITED NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


MR. HINCKLEY HAS EXPONENTS SINGING IN EUROPEAN OPERA HOUSES, 
IN AMERICAN CONCERT AND TEACHING FIELD 


STUDIO: CHICKERING HALL, NEW YORK 


PHONE: PLAZA 2690 
RESIDENCE: MONUMENT 


OPERA AND CONCERT 


MANAGEMENT OF HUROK ATTRACTIONS, 


INC., 55 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
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Corona Success in Varese 
(By special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Varese, Sept. 14.—Corona performance in Andre 
Chenier a great success. L. 








Muzio and Gigli in Rio 
(By special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Rio de Janeiro, Sept. 13.—Exceptional perform- 
ances of Puccini’s Manon Lescaut by Muzio, Gigli 
and Serafin brought forty recalls, without exagger- 
ation. Finally Scotto, too, was clamored for by 
continued clapping. _ 
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Aida Opens San Francisco Opera Season 
(By special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


San Francisco, Sept. 17.—The San Francisco 
Opera season was ushered in with a stupendous 
production of Aida, in Dreamland Auditorium on 
Saturday night, September 15. An audience of 
5,000 persons, representative of the City’s elite, 
accorded a hearty demonstration to Gaetano 
Merola, director general. Elisabeth Rethberg won 
a great personal triumph because of her magnifi- 
cent artistic achievements. Others in the distin- 
guished cast who shared honors were Edward 
Johnston, Marion Telva, Lawrence Tibbett, Ezio 
Pinza and Louis d’Angelo. 

(Signed) Constance Alexander. 

















Berkshire Chamber Music Festival Opens 


Pittsfield, Mass., September 19.—The Berkshire 
Chamber Music Festival opened auspiciously to- 
day under the patronage of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge and Mr. and Mrs. Albert Sprague 
Coolidge in the South Mountain Music Auditorium. 
Distinguished notables in the music world are 
present to enjoy the three-day festival which will 
continue until Friday afternoon and during the 
course of which many interesting works will be 
given by prominent artists. PB 








Contest at Ithaca Conservatory 
(By special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Ithaca, N. Y., Sept. 15.—Don Dewhirst, baritone 
from Hamilton, Ohio, won first prize in the annual 
contest recital conducted by the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory and affliated schools, held in the conserva- 
tory’s Little Theater to-night. The award was a 
master scholarship carrying with it free tuition 
under the direction of Bert Rogers Lyon, room and 
board. Thaddeus Dyszkowski, violinist, from Nia- 
gara Falls, was second in the contest. Thirty-one 
full and partial scholarships were awarded by this 
institution as the result of examinations today. 

(Signed) Gertrude Evans. 








a See ‘That | 


Sir Landon Ronald has written an illuminating article on 
musical education in London. 
The Robbers, by Schiller, was the 

the Salzburg Festival ‘this year. 
Giannina Arangi-Lombardi, soprano of La Scala, has been 
highly praised in Australia. 
Lillian Hunsicker, soprano, has returned from Europe. 
The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company will open its Phila- 
delphia season with Aida. 
Joan Ruth, pupil of Estelle Liebling, has been engaged for 
a ten weeks’ concert tour in Europe. 
Lynnwood Farnam has returned from Los 
sume his duties in the East. 

The season of the Minneapolis Symphony 
start October 19. 

Richard Crooks is to appear as soloist with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

The season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Kous- 
sevitzky, 5 


outstanding feature of 


Angeles to re- 


Orchestra _ will 


will open on October 5. 

The Revelers scored brilliantly in Europe 

An audience of 5,000 heard Aida, which opened the San 
Francisco opera season. 

Leonora Corona was enthusiastically received in Varese, in 
the opera, Andrea Chenier. 

Muzio and Gigli scored heavily in Manon at Rio de Janeiro. 

Don Dewhirst, baritone, won first prize in the Ithaca Con- 
servatory recital contest. 

Mrs. Augusta Hammerstein Oberndorf died on September 
15. 

Mrs. Ruth Townsend, of the faculty of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, has married Milan V. Petrovitch, 
Serbian war hero. 


A choral auxiliary, known as the Seattle Schola Cantorum, 
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has been formed by Karl Krueger, conductor of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra. 

Michel Sciapiro, violinist, is now a feature artist for WJZ. 

Bambino is the name of a new operetta by Myrta Bel 
Gallaher (Mrs. Wooster.) 

Adele Margulies has returned from a trip to the East 
Indies and Canada. 

Adelaide Gescheidt is back from her vacation in Europe. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff expects to return from Italy and resume 
his New York studio activities October 8. 

Dr. Wallingford Riegger has resigned from the Ithaca Con- 
servatory of Music, and has established a studio in 
New York. 

Salvatore Avitabile artist-pupils will present scenes from 
operas in Jamaica, L. I., September 30. 

Alma Peterson, opera prima donna, sang Aida at the St. 
Louis Municipal Opera without rehearsal. 

Mrs. Bruce S. Keator has been elected vice-president of the 
National Association of Organists. 

Mark Markoff has returned to New York and reopened his 
vocal studio. 

A Highland Gathering and Scottish Music Festival was 
held at Banff, Canada, from August 31 to September 3. 

A busy season has been planned by Dai Buell. 

Fredricka Pickart made a succe ssful operatic debut as San- 
tuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana, in Sarrona, Italy. 

The prize wining symphony composed by Kurt Atterberg 
i be heard during Schubert Week, November 18- 


Obituary 


AUGUSTA HAMMERSTEIN OBERNDORF 


Mrs. Augusta Hammerstein Oberndorff, sister of the late 
Oscar Hammerstein, died at the Hotel Buckingham in West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York City, on September 15. The 
deceased, who was born in Germany seventy-nine years ago, 
had been an invalid for the past ten years. She is survived 
by a son, Dr. Clarence P. Oberndorff, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Ernest W. Keyser. The remains were cremated at Fresh 
Pond Crematory on Monday. 


HOWARD TALBOT 


Howard Talbot, well known composer of comic operas in 
London, died on September 12 in his sixty-fourth year. 

The deceased, whose real name was Munkitrick, was born 
in Yonkers, New York, in 1865 and was taken to England as 
a child of four years. He studied music at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, London, under Sir H. H. Parry, Sir F. Bridge 
and Dr. F. E. Gladstone. He wrote a large number of 
operettas, the most successful of which was A Chinese 
Honeymoon, composed in 1899. The Belle of Brittany 
(1908) and the Arcadians (1909) also attracted much at- 
tention. Since 1900 up to a short time before his death he 
conducted at various London theaters. 
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100% CO-OPERATIVE 


Your Studio Apartment Home 


Now Under Construction 


SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 


New York’s First Cooperatively Owned Sound-Proof Studio Building 


Sound-proofing that accomplishes its full purpose 


at 


160 West 73rd Street 


Secretarial service and Maid service 


Serving Pantries with Electrical Refrigeration 
Ideal surroundings and well nigh effortless living 


Nineteen Apartments with Terraces 


Office opp. structure 


169 West 73rd Street 
Endicott 0724 


Prices from $3,800 to $12,000. 
Ask for full particulars 





EVELYN HOPPER, Selling Agent 





SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 


General Office 


424 Madison Ave. 
Vanderbilt 0587 
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Poetry, Singing Beauty of Tone, Fragility, Delicacy and Sheen Which Mas- 


culinity Rarely Achieves.—New York Herald Tribune. 


Rocky Mountain News, Denver, Col. (1927) 

One of the most attractive concerts of the 
year. Plays with dash and fire. The leading 
violinist of the day. 

Tulsa Daily World (1928) 

Her playing a revelation. She typified the 

finest in the art of violin playing. 
Wichita Eagle (1928) 


Plays with zest and abandon. 


Enid Morning News (1928) 

Held her audience by her magnetism and 
charming appearance as well as her musician- 
ship. 

Iowa City Press-Citizen (1928) 


Large audience thrilled. 


Kearney Daily Hub (1928) 


Pleases ‘large audience. Kearneyites are de 


lighted. 


Baltimore News (1927) 


Chemet recital is delightful. Her tone is 
unique, her technique immensely satisfying and 
her taste infallible. 


Baltimore Sun (1927) 


The tone of Mme. Chemet is one of opulent 
beauty, full-bodied and songful and pulsating 
with vitality and life. 


Baltimore Evening Sun (1927) 


ts a presentation fairly glowing, throb- 
bing, full-voiced to the point of lustiness ; vigor- 
ous and uplifting. 


New York Herald Tribune, 
Oct. 6, 1927 


Virtuoso of the 
First Rank.— 
W. J. Henderson 
in the 


New York Sun 


Elegance, 
Fire, 
Refinement 
Made this an 
Outstanding 
Concert.— 
New York 
Evening 
World 


FE. 
T 


Ada (Okla.) Evening News (1928) 


Recital a veritable feast. 


Norman (Okla.) Transcript (1928) 
wonderful as an artist and her ability 
to entertain is increased by her interesting per 
sonality and beauty. 


Fayetteville (Ark.) Democrat (1928) 
To everything she plays she brings an electric 
verve and intensity together with marvelous 
poise and perfection of style. 


Denver Post (1928) 
1 


The Poeme of Chausson was played with a 
verve, a continuous flood of blood-red passion, 
a rhapsody of moods and a big sweep of lovely 
tone quality. 


IN AMERICA JANUARY TO APRIL, 1929 


New York Appearance with Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, Georges Zaslawsky, Conductor. 


With Minneapolis 


Orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen, Conductor. Montreal, Chicago, Joplin, Mo., Abilene, Texas, Etc. 


Management: Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd St., New York City 
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“Better Voice Trainin?” 


A Review of Chapter XVIII of John Redfield’s Book, 
Music, a Science and an Art 


BY WILLIAM A. C. ZERFFI 


It cannot be denied that the opening pages of chapter 
XVIII of John Redfield’s recently published book Music, 
a Science and an Art, entitled “Better Voice Training,” 
contains much that should be pondered over by vocal teachers. 
While it may not be pleasant for the vocal profession to hear : 
“There is probably not a single point with respect to the 
production of the singing voice upon which persons who are 
s authorities in the singing profession are not in 
categorical disagreement, yet those who are familiar with 
the situation as ¥” exists today know that this is the truth. 
Further, the statement that erroneous theories of voice pro- 
duction are due to faulty conceptions of sound must receive 
an emphatic endorsement. It was therefore with considerable 
surprise that the writer upon proceeding further, found the 
remainder of the chapter replete with theories regarding the 
production of the voice which might put even the illogical 
vocal authorities of whom Mr. Redfield speaks, to shame. 


recognized a 


NORBERT SALTER. Vienna 


- BOESENDORFERSTR. G. 


EUROPEAN CONCERT AND OPERA TOURS 
Arrangements made for 1928-29 with JOHN MceCORMACK, 
SCHIPA, GRAVEURE, and others for Europe 
New York Office at Hail, Oct. Ist 


WILL ROGERS 


BRUCE QUISENBERRY, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
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When we find voice placement described as “the shaping of 
the upper air passages’ it becomes necessary to ask which 
are the upper air passages and how is it possible to shape 
them? The shape of the nasal cavities can certainly not be 
altered, and any shaping of the mouth would affect the 
quality of the vowel produced. Since different vowels must 
be sung such a method would require a different production 
for each vowel. Incidentally this difficulty disposes of Mr. 
Redfield’s suggestion that “the pitch of the singing voice 
might be controlled, like other wind instruments, by the 
volume of the resonating cavities employed in singing.” If 
this were true, different vowels calling for a different ad- 
justment of the resonance cavities would be impossible to 
produce without change of pitch. The merest tyro in vocal 
matters knows that all the vowels can be sung without 
changing pitch. 

Does Mr. Redfield not know that the very term voice 
placement has fallen into disuse even among comparatively 
unenlightened vocal teachers, who have recognized that it 
is a misleading and useless term? 

It is indeed astonishing to find that after devoting consid- 
erable amount of space to various suppositions as regards 
the manner in which changes of pitch are induced, and 
evolving some fanciful theories, Mr. Redfield seems to have 
entirely overlooked the fact that a comprehensive study of the 
action of the vocal organ might have supplied the key to 
what appears to him to be an insoluble enigma! It is im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that Mr. Redfield is not 
fa‘ailiar with the action of the vocal organ, the very organ 
which originates the “successive condensations and rarefac- 
tions of the air” which are voice, and he is therefore hardly 
justified in berating others for their lack of information. 
It is this lack of information which makes it possible for 
him to spin his mythical and fantastical theories anent 
the differences between male and female voices and to reach 
the startling conclusion that “female voices employ harmonic 
tones exclusively.” Mr. Redfield’s assertion that the male 
voice when singing falsetto is using the first harmonic of the 
resonance cavity is at variance with the facts. Falsetto is 
produced by a tensing and shortening of the cords and not 
by additi ional force of breath. In fact, if a greater force of 
breath i is needed for the production of the higher tones of the 
voice, this itself is indicative of a faulty method of voice 
production. 

On page 277 the following statement is made: “The 
greatest need of the vocal profession today is more extensive, 








Registration begins 
September 13th 


Misses Gibbes and Hopkins 
Tel: Wedeworth 4433 








Concert Management: 





Hugo KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 


Will begin teaching at his studio 
1157 Lexington Ave., New York City 


October Ist 


Richard Copley, 


10 East 43rd St., N. Y. 
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LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEW KIRK, 
who has returned after a month spent in Canada and 
at her Maine camp, has re-opened her studies in New 
York and in Bridgeport, Conn. Mme. Newkirk has also 
resumed charge of both choruses at Hillside College, 
Norwalk, Conn. Mme. Newkirk and her husband en- 
joyed much fishing at her camp and have returned won- 
derfully benefited. As chairman of music of the Haar- 
lem Philharmonic Society of New York, this busy 
woman has much before her with her numerous activi- 
ties. In the accomepanying snapshot Mme. Newkirk and 
her husband are seen at Atoporoc, their Westport, Conn., 
summer siudio, where Mme. Newkirk had a large sum- 

mer class until she left for the woods. 





more intensive, and more dependable, information respecting 
the action of the human voice as a musical instrument. 
With this it is impossible to disagree. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Mr. Redfield, instead of supplying the profession with 
at least a small amount of dependable information, has 
evolved a mass of theories which have little foundation in 
fact. 

It is indeed remarkable that so great a majority of theo- 
ries regarding the production of the voice are formed with- 
out taking the action of the vocal organ into consideration. 
In the case of the average musician, untrained in physics 
and ignorant of anatomy and physiology, it is perhaps easy 
to understand how this might happen. When, however, one 
writing upon the scientific aspect of music, casts facts to the 
winds and indulges in pure speculation, it is a far more 
serious matter. The vocal profession needs facts above all 
else, and these Mr. Redfield has most cavalierly ignored. 


Augusta Cottlow Resuming Soon 
Augusta Cottlow has been spending the summer on her 
husband’s Silver Fox Ranch at Tivoli, N. Y., coming into 
the city one day a week to teach advanced pupils from 
various parts of the country. 
Miss Cottliow will resume teaching at her residence 
studios about October 1, and has taken an additional studio. 


W hite-Smith Issues Cadman Song 
White-Smith has just issued a new song by Cadman en- 
titled Air Castles. It was written at the request of Anna 
Case and is dedicated to her. The words are by Edward 
Lynn. It is said to be a song especially suitable for radio 
broadcasting as the music-box-like accompaniment goes 
over the air effectively. 


Robert Elwyn Returns 
Robert Elwyn, tenor, has returned from a short vacation 
in the mountains, following a busy summer of concert and 
opera appearances. He also taught on the vocal faculty, 
Music Education Department, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, this being his second summer at that institution. 


Florence Wessell Returning 


Florence Wessell, New York vocal teacher, who has 
been enjoying the festivals of Europe this past summer, 
is scheduled to sail for New York on September 23 and 
will re-open her studios at once. 


Frances Sebel Home 


_ Frances Sebel, who spent part of the summer abroad, 
is now home again and will shortly begin her concert sea- 
son. 














Nov. ’ 
(W. J. Henderson) 
“Young singers ought always to 
go to Mr. Rogers’s concerts. They 


Concert Baritone and Teacher of Singing 


(Member, American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


WILL RESUME TEACHING, OCTOBER Ist 


at his residence-studio, 144 East 62nd St., 
Till then, appointments by letter only 


NEW YORK RECITAL, TOWN HALL, SUNDAY AFTERNOON, NOV. 11 


New York 


NEW YORK SUN 
14, 1927 


can learn priceless lessons in song 
interpretation, in the economic use of 
material, the almost imperceptible 
tinging of tone, the scale of dynamics 
which is so wide and _ impressive 
without containing a real forte. 

There is also much to be learned 
from Mr. Rogers’s diction. This is 
a department of the vocal art of 
which he has made extensive and in- 
tensive study and in which he is a 
recognized authority.” 




















HARCUM TRIO- 


Mischa Mischakoff, Violin 
Concertmaster 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Willem Van den Burg, Cellist 
Solo Cellist, Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


Address: 


Harcum School 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Edith Harcum, Pianist 
Head of the Harcum 
School 





LUCIA CHAGNON 


SOPRANO (Pupil of Mme. Lilli Lehmann) 
In America after January, 1929 
Exclusive Management: National Music League, Inc. 
113 West 57th St., New York City 








Mason & Hamlia Piane 





BENNO MOISEIWITSCH, Pianist 


Next American Tour Commences January, 1929 
Management: Richard Copley, 10 E. 43rd St., New York City 
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RUDOLPH GANZ, ARTIST AND PEDAGOGUE 


Among musicians few have had a career as noteworthy 
as that of Rudolph Ganz. Although now a resident of 
America and thought of as an American, Mr. Ganz is a 
native of Zurich, Switzerland, and made his first public 
appearances in Europe. His debut as a pianist was at 
Lausanne with the municipal orchestra. He was only seven- 
teen years old at the time, but he played Beethoven’s C 
minor piano concerto with such success that his career as 
a pianist was assured, and although he had studied the cello 
he determined to devote himself entirely to the piano and to 
composition. 

Mr. Ganz made his debut as a mature artist in 1899 with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, and conducted the same 
orchestra a year later in his first symphony. Both as pianist 
and composer he was so favorably received that he was 
engaged by the Chicago Musical College and brought to 
America, where he remained from 1900 to 1905. He made 
tours of this country (1905 to 1908), tours of Europe 
(1908 to 1911), and since that time has divided his time 
between Europe and America. 

A noteworthy feature of the career of this artist is the 
fact that he has appreciated, understood, and played the 
works of the moderns as they appeared on the horizon. His 
first performances of such works are too many to enumer- 
ate. They include compositions of Busoni, Ravel, Debussy, 
Bartok, d’Indy, Korngold, and many others who have since 
won fame and were undoubtedly aided by the recognition 
this eminent artist accorded them. This attitude seems far 
less remarkable today that it did twenty or twenty-five 
years ago. It is now the mode and fashion to program the 
works of the moderns, and the more “modern” they are the 
more likely they are to be programmed. But two decades 
ago such was not the case. The traditional view still pre- 
vailed. It was thought proper to put every barrier in the 
way of musical innovation, and Mr. Ganz was among the 
few who had the courage to risk the public performance of 
such music. He still maintains that attitude, playing works 
of which he has a genuine admiration no matter how un- 
likely they are to appeal to his audiences. 

As a conductor Mr. Ganz is probably most generally 
thought of as having been for six years at the head of the 
St. Louis Symphony, but he has also appeared as guest 
conductor with the leading orchestras of Europe, at the 
New York Stadium and at Hollywood Bowl. During the 
summer just coming to a close he conducted a series of 
symphony concerts at Elitch Gardens, Denver, in which 
city he also held a master class. 

Mr. Ganz is beginning his active duties this season as 
vice-president of the Chicago Musical College, a position 
to which he was appointed, in recognition of his successful 
career as a teacher, as well as composer, pianist and con- 
ductor, last February. He is associated with distinguished 
musicians in the College: Herbert Witherspoon, president ; 
Leon Sametini, who like Mr. Ganz, is a vice-president ; and 
a large faculty under the management of Carl D. Kinsey. 
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MABEL M. PARKER 


Teacher of Singing 


Announces 


the Reopening of her 


Philadelphia Studios 


Presser Building 
1714 Chestnut Street 
and Resident Studio 
4217 Chestnut Street 








List of Artist-Students and their 
engagements on request. 























It is cause for congratulation that Mr. Ganz’ association 
with the Chicago Musical College will not terminate his 
career as pianist and conductor. He has long been recog- 
nized as a teacher of unusual learning, possessing an un- 
usual power of imparting the knowledge he has himself 
acquired through experience and study, but his teaching 
has never interfered with his playing. Like other virtuosos 
of our day, he is pedagogue as well as performer, and finds 
time for both activities, as well as for conducting and 
writing. 


Graham McNamee to Make Extended Concert 
Tour 

The popularity of Graham McNamee as announcer for 
the National Broadcasting Company has extended into the 
higher realms of art—that of the concert. The baritone’s 
formal entry into this field will be what can be considered 
a spectacular one, for he will go on an extended tour of 
one hundred. recitals during the coming musical season. 

In contrast to most artists, the first lap of this tour will 
be begun at Los Angeles, from which point he will have 


GRAHAM McNAMEE 


forty-two recitals between the West Coast and New York. 
He will then proceed through New England and the South. 

For those who have enjoyed Mr. McNamee’s personality 
as announcer, it will be a pleasure to know that this ex- 
tended work will not cause the baritone to cease or di- 
minish his announcing activities. His tour has been so ar- 
ranged that he will be able to act as official radio reporter 
of the coming world series, baseball games and nine major 
football games. 

An interesting factor about Mr. McNamee’s career is 
that he was a concert singer before he went into radio. 
He appeared both in concert and as a church soloist, al- 
though those who last heard him in recital in New York 
must have done so seven years ago. 

During his announcing period for the NBC, he has sung 
over the air on a few occasions but his official radio debut 
as an artist dates back about three weeks ago when he ap- 
peared as a featured singer on the Atwater Kent hour. 





OLIVER STEWART, 
who recently returned from European operatic appear- 
ances, and is now under the management of Betty Tillot 
son Concert Direction. 














IRMA 


SWIFT 


Coloratura Soprano 


Teacher of Voice 


Fall Oocaing of her 
New York Studio 


after 
Summer Concert Tour 
of 
Pacific Coast 
and 


Middle West 








“Miss Swift's power of intelligence 
together with her genius as a singer 
and scientific voice cultivator make 
her peculiarly fit for the position she 
occupies as one of the World's Best 
Teachers.” 














Applications may be sent now to 
IRMA SWIFT 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway 
New York City 


A limited number of pupils will be accepted for 
classes in 
OPERA. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF SINGING 


Concert Management 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 



































Musical Education in London 
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ation in the press for the musicianly performances of 
the pupils 

Of privately organized schools there are a great number. 
Chief among the pianoforte schools are those of Tobias 
Matthay, whose method has become famous in America 
through his pupils Myra Hess and Irene Scharrer; and 
the George Woodhouse School in Wigmore Street, par- 
ticularly popular with Americans. For singers there is the 
Webber-Douglas School, directed by two very close as- 
dead master, Jean de Reszke; the Dinh Gilly 
the personal supervision of the famous 
baritone himself; the London School of Opera, directed 
by two operatic coaches long associated with Covent Gar- 
i. vebaum and T. C. Fairbairn; the London School 

ng, and the Tonic Sol-fa College. Many well-known 
singers teach in their own studios; Blanche Marchesi, Lily 
Beigel, Von zur Muhlen, Augustus Milner, 
a iew. For instrumentalists there are many 
1 detail, such as the famous 
‘ollege of Violinists, and the 


sociates O1 the 


School, under 
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ago, her voice has grown to be a full, well rounded, rich 
organ, and her stage deportment is most astonishingly finished 
for so young an artist. With splendid intonation, a perfect 
understanding of what she was about to do, and a charming 
manner, which was felt by her audience at each perform- 
ance, Miss Fox drew about herself a following of admirers 
and well wishers who should help her up the ladder of 
success in the field of artistry, where she seems so much 
at home. Miss Fox will be welcomed, when Mr. Gallo 
brings his company again to Asheville. .. D 


Philadelphia Civic Opera to Open with Aida 

The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company will give sixteen 
operas at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia during the 
season 1928-29. The first performance will be on Thursday 
evening, October 18, when the opera will be Aida with the 
cast including Emily Roosevelt, Julia Claussen, Sara 
Murphy, Paul Althouse, Nelson Eddy, Sigurd Nilssen, 
Reinhold Schmidt and Pierino Salvucci. 

On November 1 the company will give for the first time 
1 America Richard Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos. 

Among the prominent artists to be heard with the com- 
pany during the season are Austral, Stanley, Peterson, 
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Ardelli, 
Gandolfi, 


( Jaussen, 
Langston, Althouse, 
House, Davies, Thomas, Baklanoff, Ivantzoff, 
Keddy Patton, Gould, Nilssen, Mason and Schmidt 
Alexander Smallens, conductor of the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera, has returned to America after having conducted 
opera with success at Carlsbad. Mrs. Henry M. Tracy, 
president and general manager of the company, also has 
returned from her vacation and has her organization work- 
ing at top speed. Mrs. Thomas Hunter Johnston, who has 
I Italy and France for seven months studying opera 


been in 
conditions there, has returned as Mrs. Tracy’s assistant. 
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Schnéevoigt an Oil King? 


THe Hacue.—Georg Schnéevoigt says that he is living 
in hopes of becoming an American “Oil King!” Not long 
ago he acquired a leading interest in a small corporation 
formed to exploit some oil land in the United States, and 
within a month of the first well being opened he received a 
percentage on his investment. Two other wells have been 
sunk with very satisfactory results, so that it looks as though 
he may be able shortly to carry out some of his artistic ideas 
which demand an outlay of funds. 

In any case he is to retire from his post at Scheveningen 
at the end of this season and sail for the United States on 
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September 29. Before he leaves, a musical and social festival 
is to be held in celebration of his ten years’ association with 
the Kurhaus. H. A. 


Stella De Mette’s Good Turn 


The Municipal Opera Association of St. Louis recently 
faced a rather difficult predicament. Everything was set 
for a performance of Aida, with a Chicago Opera singer 
scheduled for the title role. The jinx appeared in the 
way of a cold, and another prima donna was needed. Things 
looked pretty black for a while, the performance being so 
near at hand. The directors literally tore their hair. Who 
could they get? Some keen eye caught the news in the 
morning paper that Stella De Mette, a local girl, had 
returned to visit her parents following a fourteen months’ 
sojourn in Europe where she had won new laurels. She 
was immediately approved. The singer volunteered 
the information that she had never sung Aida, being a 
contralto, but had done the role of Amneris numerous times, 
Those who heard her with the San Carlo Opera Company 
can testify to her successes. 

Miss De Mette, however, was game and pledged her 
help. One of the dailies gives the aftermath of the meeting 
between the manager and singer as follows: 

“Miss De Mette immediately realized the gravity of the 
situation and for the sake of the pride which she holds for 
her native city, her good sportsmanship asserted itself and 
she acquiesced. 

“Without ever studying the role, simply knowing it from 
having learned it while singing her own role of Amneris, 
and without a rehearsal, Miss De Mette appeared last night 
and gave a truly remarkable performance. It is doubtful 
if anyone in the audience realized that they were not 
listening to a real dramatic soprano. Her high tones were 
not forced and they had the true soprano timbre. Never 
did she appear to be holding back or trying to save her 
voice from possible strain. She gave all she had, and 
that was much. Her histrionic gifts are well known and 
the intensity with which she portrayed her new role was 
gripping. 

“Miss De Mette is an artist to her finger tips and she 
is one in many thousand that would, and could, on a 
moment’s notice, jump into the breach and save a pre- 
carious situation such as existed last night. She did a 
superb piece of work and by doing it she strengthened the 
bonds of friendship which she has always enjoyed with 
her St. Louis audiences and proved, more than ever, her 
intrinsic worth in the ranks of the seasoned artists of the 
lyric stage. Bravo, Miss De Mette!” 


“Supreme Enthusiasm” for Vreeland 

Jeannette Vreeland recently appeared as soloist with the 
Symphony Orchestra in Denver, Colo., Rudolph Ganz con- 
ducting and won the following encomium from the Morn- 
ing Post of that city: “The audience released its supreme 
enthusiasm when Jeannette Vreeland had finished a superb 
delivery of that favorite soprano aria, Pace, Pace, by Verdi. 
Miss Breeland had recently sung here with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra and won great admiration for her admirable 
work; but we were scarcely prepared for so moving an 
interpretation of Verdi’s dramatic aria as she gave. Her 
lyric voice here assumed unexpected power and color, and 
her delivery of the aria was vitalized by a truly dramatic 
spirit. Enthusiastically recalled, she sang Brewer’s Fairy 
Pipers with charming fancy and a light and flexible tone. 
The audience persisting in its applause after several more 
recalls, Miss Vreeland added Mr. Ganz’s short but poig- 
nantly moving song, A Memory. This bit of plaintive 
lyricism Miss Vreland interpreted with tonal beauty and 
moving pathos. Pride in this singer’s artistic growth has 
become national.” 


Joan Ruth Engaged for European Tour 
Joan Ruth, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and a pupil for the last six years of Estelle Liebling, has 


been engaged for a ten weeks’ tour of Germany and Eng- 
land. She will sail on September 17. 
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Many Thousands Enjoyed the 
Revelers in Europe 


The Four Artist Singers and Pianist Found Audiences 
Very Enthusiastic—Back for Active Season 
in America 

The Revelers, that remarkable organization of four 
male voices supported by a brilliant pianist—James Melton, 
Lewis James, Elliott Shaw, Wilfred Glenn and Frank 
Black—have just returned from a concert tour of Europe, 
and they met with such great success that they have been 
persuaded to go back again next June, July and August. 
In Paris they were one of the sensations of the season. 
In Vienna, their first concert was sold out and the second 
one, organized on the spur of the moment for the night 
after, and in a larger hall, brought hundreds of standees. 
Other cities in which they appeared included Ostend, Co- 
logne (before an audience of 5,000), Scheveningen, Am- 
sterdam, Salzburg, Basle, Zurich and Geneva. The Revel- 
ers, now appearing on the Palm Olive Hour and under 
the name of the Seiberling Siagers, will make their first 
American tour from January 15 to March 1 under Concert 
Management Arthur Judson. They also will give a New 
York recital, the date to be announced shortly. 

The following article on The Revelers appeared in the 
New York Journal of September 6, written by Irving 
Weil under the headline, Novel Quintet to Invade the Con- 
cert Halls: “The concert season in New York is likely 
to be very considerably enlivened this fall, or thereabouts, 
by five good-looking and most amiable young Americans 
who call themselves The Revelers. They make up a 
quintet who sing songs in rather a new way, whilst one 
of them plays the piano accompaniments, also in novel 
fashion. We heard them this past summer in Paris and if 
the local highbrows hereabouts make as much fuss over 
them as the Frenchmen did, they will be the grand hit of 
the season. It was, indeed, as interesting to watch and listen 
to the French audience watching and listening to The 
Revelers as it was to keep an ear and eye on what the 
latter were doing themselves. This audience, as it happened, 
was almost wholly French—not half a dozen Americans 
were to be seen about anywhere. And the songs, ot 
course, were all sung in English. None the less, these French 
people seemed to gather them all in, laughed and applauded 
at the right places and actually seemed to know enormously 
more about The Revelers and what they were capable of 
than we ourself were. We discovered later that it was 
all due to La voix de son maitre, as the legend runs in 
France beneath the pictures of the little fox’terrier and 
the gramaphone horn. For Les vedettes mondiales, as 
The Revelers were billed in Paris in typically Gallic fashion, 
have indeed really acquired a world-wide reputation every 
where except in New York’s concert halls. Which, logi- 
cally, would seem to leave the halls out of the world— 
something that music critics may now and then have strongly 
suspected to be so. . . . However, it is very much more the 
way The Revelers do a song than the quality of the song it- 
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self that counts. Certainly there 
is nothing just now in the concert 
field quite like them, or indeed even 
resembling them. Four of them 
lounge informally against the side 
of the piano, with the fifth at the 
keyboard, but also thoroughly part 
of the ensemble. They sing their 
songs with as large a touch of in- 
“formality as goes into their man- 
ner. But the whole performance is 
none the less as carefully worked 
out, as polished to the last detail, 
as every thoroughly artistic thing 
must be. Nothing is left to chance 
or improvisation, although the drill 
that has gone into the preparation 
of each song is neatly hidden. The 
Revelers give an astonishing va- 
riety to their songs through the 
four-part and five-part adaptations 
they have made out of them. They 
seldom use the monotonous effect 
of so-called close harmony. Each 
of the singers has a clear and en- 
gaging voice, and the adaptations 
make room for them to be used in 
innumerable characteristic solo pas- 
sages. Indeed, the novelty of the 
thing they do ought to be a wel- 
come touch of the different to the 
more or less stodgy evenings the New York concertgoer cus 
tomarily has to suffer.” 


Shaffner Soloist at Orchestral and Choral 
Concert 


Ruth Shaffner, soprano, was soloist at the concerts given 
on August 7 and 9 in the University Gymnasium by the chorus 
of the Columbia University Summer Session and Pro- 
fessional Orchestra. At the first concert the second act of 
Gluck’s Orpheus was given, and as one of the soloists Miss 
Shaffner acquitted herself admirably by singing true to the 
delightfully simple style of this 18th century composer. She 
also was heard in the Allelujah of Mozart, with orchestral 
accompaniment, and was rewarded with some of the most 
enthusiastic applause of the evening. Her limpid and beauti- 
ful voice is well suited to this exacting and technical style of 
work, and the coloratura was executed in a musicianly man- 
ner and with vocal finish. 

For the concert on Thursday evening the chorus had the 
assistance of Miss Shaffner in Mendelssohn’s cantata, Lauda 
Scion, as well as in the aria, Rejoice Greatly, from The 
Messiah, with orchestral accompaniment. Her artistry found 
much favor with the audience, her voice being rich and full, 
and of sufficient volume easily to rise above the orchestral 
accompaniments, which were well played. 

Prof. Walter Henry Hall conducted with skill and well 


THE 
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merited the enthusiastic response of the audience at both con 
certs. The chorus members also paid tribute to Prof. Hall 
by presenting him with a huge basket of flowers at the con 
clusion of the second program in appreciation of the artistic 
pleasure they had enjoyed in working with him during the 
past summer session, 


Alice Garrigue Mott Enjoys Copenhagen 

A card to the Musrcat Courter from Alice Garrigue 
Mott in Copenhagen reads: “Greetings from the interest 
ing city. The birthplace of my father and our cousin, 
Malvina Garrigue, who created the role of Isolde with her 
husband, Schnorr von Carolsfeh, the first Tristan. Have 
had wonderful air all summer in Scandinavia. Sorry for 
all New York when I read about the heat there.’ 


Yeatman Griffiths Returning 
The Yeatman Griffiths, who have been teaching in Europe 
this past summer, left Paris for London on September 
and will sail for this country) about September 25, in time 
to re-open their New York studios by October 1. 


Howard Potter Recovering 
Howard Potter, who recently underwent a serious opera 
tion in the Mountainside Hospital, Montclair, N. J., is mak 
ing splendid recovery. 
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Bertha Ott Announces Impressive List of Artist 
Appearances—Notables Return to City 
—Other Items of Interest 


Cuicaco.—Bertha Ott announces that her season will open 
Sunday afternoon, October 7, with recitals by Fritz Kreisler 
at the Auditorium Theater and the Russian Symphonic 
Choir at the Studebaker. 

Miss Ott has again leased the Studebaker Theater and 
the Playhouse for every Sunday during the season, and 
concerts will also be given at the Auditorium Theater, Or- 
chestra Hall and Kimball Hall under her management. 
Following is a complete list of artists contracted for to date: 
Fritz Kreisler, Russian Symphonic Choir, Marie Morissey, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Marie Sidenius Zendt, Mischa Elman, 
Kathryn Roberts, Jan Chiapusso, Whitney Trio, Francis 
Macmillen, Irene Pavloska and Georgia Kober, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Isabel Richardson Molter, Dai Buell, Amelita Galli- 
Curci, Miecyzslaw Ziolkowski, Frances Nash, Doris Niles 
and her ballet, Geraldine Farrar, Yolando Mero, Fritz Renk, 
Andre Skalski Symphony Orchestra, Harold Bauer and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Andre Skalski, Paul Whiteman and 
orchestra, E. H. Sothern, Flonzaley Quartet, Brahms Quar- 
tet, Vera Mirova and Michael Wilkomirski, E. Robert 
Schmitz, Leo Podolsky, Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, 
Minneapolis Symphony, Viola Cole Audet, Henry Temianka, 
Harold Ba Pablo Casals, Belle Tannenbaum Fried- 
man, Prague Chorus, John Charles Thomas, 
Harold Samuel, George Liebling, Beniamino Gigli, Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, 
Vitaly Schnec, Kneisel Quartet, Sergei Rachmaninoff, An 
dres Segovia Charlotte Simons, Jacques Gordon and Ru 
dolph Reuter,} Mischa Levitzki, Sidney Silber, Lucia Chag 
Jascha Heifetz, English Singers, Ella Spravka, Rosa 
Ponselle, Ernest Hutcheson, Leonard Wookey, Eusebio Con 
cialdi, Theodora Troendle and George Spinalski, Helen 
Koch, Irene Pavloska and Nina Mesirow Minchin, Myra 
He ss, Harold Bauer, Gavin Williamson and Philip Manuel, 

ella Melius, Margaret Weiland, Glenn Drake, Gwendolyn 

: Charlott Herlihy, Gordon String Quartet and 
1 Reuter, Olive Ahara, Edward Collins, Celia Dubin, 
Mendelssohn Club will again give its series of three 
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THE RETURN TO CHICAGO 


After an enjoyable vacation in California Michael and 
Sophia Brilliant Liven, are back in Chicago and have reop 
ened their studios in Kimball Hall and on Humboldt Boule- 
i. Mme. Liven, who counts a large number of piano 


will pr obably again enlist some of her young “stars” 
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in this year’s Greater Chicago Piano Playing Tournament, 
in which competition the Brilliant-Liven students have al- 
ready shone to good advantage, winning prizes from $250 
to $500. 

Michael Liven’s violin students, too, are making names 
for themselves; and though the couple’s residence in Chi- 
cago dates only from three seasons ago, they already occupy 
a most enviable position in America. 

Rene Lunp Gets CoveTtep CHURCH 

Rene Lund has just resigned his position as soloist at thes 
People’s Liberal Church to accept a similar position at the 
Highland Park Presbyterian Church. As Highland Park 
is one of the exclusive North Shore suburbs, the soloist po- 
sition at Presbyterian Church there is coveted by many sing- 
ers. At the People’s Liberal Church Mr. Lund has for 
several years been “well thought of and liked,” as George 
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RENE LUND 


C. Hunt, chairman of the music committee writes, “not only 
for his fine musicianship, but because of his character and 
absolute reliability,” and because “he always gives of his 
best, and that best is very good indeed.” The minister, 
R. A. White, too, was most eloquent in his praise of Mr. 
Lund and his work. The baritone will sing a special fare- 
well service at the People’s Liberal Church on September 
30, for which he has arranged a fitting program. He has 
already taken up his duties at the Highland Park church, 
and looks forward to a busy season, what with his new posi- 
tion and his recital engagements. 





Foreign News in Brief | 











NATIONAL Opera CoMPANY AGAIN ON TouR 
Lonpon.—The British National Opera Company has 
started its annual autumn tour with a second visit to south 
London, from where they will leave for Scotland and the 
provinces. Falstaff and Lohengrin have been added to the 
repertory this year. Tudor Davies and Horace Stevens, who 
were in the recent railroad smash at Euston Siation here, 
have recovered from the shock and will go on tour as usual. 
Eugene again among the conductors. 
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Goossens is also 


OpeRA NoveLties FOR BERLIN 

BERLIN.—Two operas by Leos Janacek, the Czech com- 
poser who recently died, have been acquired for performance 
in Berlin. Otto Klemperer will conduct the posthumous 
work, Memoirs from a House of the Dead (on a book of 
Dostoievsky) at the Staatsoper am Platz der Republik, and 
The Makropulos Case will be given at the Staatsoper, Unter 
den Linden. 
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GRAMOPHONE OPERA FOR VIENNA 


ViENNA.—It is said that the Vienna Volksoper is to be 
used for the performances of opera produced by means of 
gramophone records. An American gramophone company 
is believed to be interested in the venture and is expected to 


add to its present store of ope! ratic arias and ensembles, so 
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PICTURE 


The problem of making a musical publica- 
tion of general interest is not a simple one. 
However, it is the opinion of thousands 
of our readers that we have solved this 
problem. 
Have you seen the pictorial biographies 
of Beethoven, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, 
Schubert, Hugo Wolf and Johann 
Strauss told in series of rare pictures, 
facsimiles and documents, supple- 
mented by articles by well-known 
musical writers? They have ap- 
peared from time to time during the 
past fifteen months. 





The first three of the new series of 
biographies will be of Paganini, 
Richard Wagner and Gluck. We 
have gathered much valuable and 
hitherto unknown material per- 
taining to these famous char- 
acters in musical history which 
we will publish early this Fall. 





Watch for them in the 
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as to make hemes scenes sof operas. Prominent artists are 

to be engaged to make a stipulated number of records and 

at the same time give guest performances at the Volksoper. 
B. 


AIDA ON THE BEACH 
RomeE.—Festival performances of Aida have been con- 
ducted by Mascagni with great success on the beach at the 
seaside resort of Viareggio. D. P. 


Palmer Christian in Demand 

Palmer Christian, internationally known organist, who, 
after holding a master class in organ during the month 
of July at the University of Southern California, gave a 
recital at the First Baptist Church of Los Angeles. After 
a busy month at the university, Mr. Christian started on 
his vacation, spending two weeks on the Pacific coast, 
whence he went to Colorado, then motored to New Mexico 
to see the Cliff Dwellers, artists and scenery. From 
there he journeyed on to Chicago, renewing old acquaint- 
ances and making new ones. Mr. Christian has now re- 
turned to Ann Arbor, Mich., where he holds the position 
of director of the organ department at the University 
School of Music. 

Prior to the opening of the school, on September 24, 
Mr. Christian is working on the programs he will play 
during the coming season. In October he will fill many 
dates in the middle west; in November and December 
he will appear in the east. The latter part of January 
and the first part of February will see him south, where 
he will give recitals in various states, closing his tour in 
Florida. 


Althouse Runmel for Hamburg Opera 


Paul Althouse has been engaged by the Opera in Ham- 
burg, Germany, for guest appearances there next season. 
The operas in which he will sing are Aida, Lohengrin, The 
Egyptian Helen and Die Meistersinger, in addition to his 
remaining Wagnerian repertory. 


Jean Kayaloff to Make A merican Debut 


Jean Kayaloff, Russian cellist, will give the first concert 
of his American tour on October 4 at Jordon Hall, Boston. 
Mr. Kayaloff will play Beethoven’s Sonata, Haydn’s D 
major concerto, Henry Egles’ Sonata arranged by Salmon, 
and the Debussy Minuet 


Isadore J. Schanes Announces Removal of 


Studio 


pianist and teacher, announces the 


Isadore J. Schanes, 
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removal of his studio, 
to Newark, N. 
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AT THE CINCINNATI CONSERVATOR) 


OF MUSIC 


Left to right: (front row) Alice Graham, Birmingham 
Weg Ky.; Selma Bojalad, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
- Julia Nichols, Ft. Payne, Ala.; Mrs. D. M 
Clave’ Myers, Ironton, Ohio; 
Ala.; Ruth Girard, Lafayette, La.; 
chester, Ind.; Mrs. J. A. Hoffmann, Cincinnati ; 
Rellie Mae Still, Meridian, Miss.; Vera Jacobson, 
Newcomerstown, Ohio; (fourth row) John Townsend, 
Bens, Cincinnati; Mark Hawkins, Parkdale, 
Kains, 


John A. Hoffmann’s Master Class in Voice 


John A. Hoffmann, member of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music’s artist faculty, was in charge of the master 
class in voice this summer and his pupils achieved great suc- 
cess under his able teaching. Mr. Hoffmann’s fame as a 
teacher is spreading the world over because many of his 
pupils are achieving distinction in the concert field, with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, as well as other opera com- 
panies and in light opera, and also abroad. 

At the close of the summer session, the Conservatory 
Chorus, which Mr. Hoffmann directed this past summer, 
gave the graduation program and won high acclaim from 
audience and critics alike. The Conservatory Orchestra as- 
sisted in the performance of The Feast of the Kol Folk, a 
cantata by Carl Hugo Grimm, a Cincinnati composer. This 
work makes tremendous demands on the singers but is one 
of the most effective choral numbers ever sung in this city. 
It was extremely well done and was received enthusiastically, 
both the composer and the conductor being called out many 
times to receive the applause of the audience. Ruth Stodge- 
hill Girard sang the incidental solos, for which her fine voice 
and interpretative ability were especially adapted. Mr. 
Grimm received the Honorary Master of Music degree from 
the Conservatory in June and this composition was the 
prize-winning one in the 1928 competition sponsored by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 

Other choral numbers included Flower of Dreams, by 
Joseph Clokey, a graduate of the Conservatory; Amaryllis, 
by Deems Taylor ; The Egyptian Wedding Song, by Cadman ; 
(lyric by Nelle Richmond Eberhard, who was present) ; 
Wagner’s Dream, with orchestral accompaniment. Desha 
Dowdy, pianist; Lulu Berry, soprano; Fannie Schoenmuller, 
pianist, and Rellie May Still, soprano, were the various solo- 
ists. “The program concluded with the cantata with orches- 
tral accompaniment, Night, by Saint-Saéns. The program 
was a fitting climax to an unusually large summer school 
and proved what can be accomplished with intensive study 
under one of the ablest of teachers. B. 


Haggerty-Snell Pupils Give Musicale 

Mme. Haggerty-Snell’s monthly musicale brought a crowd 
of appreciative listeners, fillingthe spacious studio and the 
entrance hall. In these affairs she combines the atmosphere 
of a musicale with a friendly re-union. The program 
began with Auld Lang Syne and ended with God Be With 
You, sung by audience and pupils. Requested to sing, Mme. 
Haggerty- Snell gave Spring’s a Lovable Lady (Elliott), 
revealing a voice of beauty, fresh and vibrant. With one 
exception of her solo, a program of variety was given 
most artistically and satisfactorily by pupils, showing the 
careful training of a capable teacher, for Mme. Haggerty- 
Snell herself has had excellent home and foreign train- 
ing, both in voice and piano; her monthly musicales are 
always interesting and instructive. Participating in the 
last musicale were Ernest J. Cafiso, Lena Belle Rand, 
Samilla. Love Jamison, Miss Wallenstein, Elizabeth Strack, 
Greta Normand, Nils Kihlstrom, Carmalina Arra, Silvia 
Dean Tett, Loretta McElroy, with Gustave Bischoff ac- 
companist. 


Seattle Symphony Orchestra Forms Auxiliary 

Karl Krueger, conductor of the Seattle Symphony Orches- 
tra, announces that an auxiliary organization to be known 
as the Seattle Schola Cantorum has been formed. This 
chorus is to work with the orchestra in the performance 
of works requiring choral assistance. It will be conducted by 
Mr. Krueger. 

In announcing the addition, Mr. Krueger made note that 
this is in keeping with most of the great European orchestras, 


Ala.; Elizabeth 
John A. 
Bird, Kenmore, Ohio; 
Josephine Cole, Greenup, Ky.; 
Trula Buchanan, A. & M. College, Miss.; 
Annabelle Peavey, Meridian, Miss.; 
Norwwood, Ohio; ery Bond 
Anderson, BG. ts 
Ark.; Robert Powell, Vain Ala. : 
W yomissing, Pa 


O’Brien, Middletown, Ohio; Fern Bryson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Edith Knight, Boone, 
(second row) Bess Ryan, Ravenna, Ky.; 

Mary Krummel, Vevay, Ind.; Mildred Byrd, Enterprise 
(third row) Mary Alice Cheney, Win- 
Myrtis Fails, Miss Point, Miss.; 
, Oaktown, Ind.; Jean McCleary, 
Stegner, Ft. Thomas, Ky.; Franklin 
Harry Nolte, Cincinnati; Sherwood 


Hoffmann, 


and that in this country examples of cooperation between 
choral and orchestral groups are the Boston Symphony and 
the Handel and Haydn Society; the New York Symphony 
and the New York Oratorio Society; the Los Angeles or- 
chestra and the Philharmonic chorus of Los Angeles. In 
making the innovation Mr. Krueger feels that it satisfies 
an old need, and the organization will in no way interfere 
with or attempt to cover the same ground as the already 
existent choral organizations in Seattle. It will simply 
offer an opportunity for those singers who wish to partici- 
pate in the performance of certain works. 

Frank E. Slyde has been appointed the new manager of 
the Seattle Symphony Orchestra. 


Schubert Anniversary Pins Delayed 
Gustav L. Becker, of Steinway Hall, New York City, 
begs to inform those that ordered Schubert Pins which 
he is distributing for Prof. Franz Wedl of Vienna, that 
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ae 


the remittances made to him have been duly forwarded to 
Vienna with orders for the requisite number of pins, but 
that a delay in their manufacture has been occasioned by 
unforeseen conditions. Mr. Becker expects to receive the 
pins at an early date. In the meantime any one desiring a 
return of his remittance may have it from Mr. Becker on 
demand. 
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‘Performance of an inflaming effect.’ 
“Remarkable pianist.’"—Dresdener Anzeiger 


number of 
New York studio 


Mr. Drozdoff will accept a_ limited 
advanced pupils at the Drozdoffs’ 
at 533 West 112th Street. 


MME. ANNA DROZDOFF, Assistant 
Next New York Recital 
Engineers Hall, New York City 
November 21, 1928 


Management 
10 East 43rd Street, 
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IMPORTANT RECENT ISSUES 


For Programmes and Study 


Piano 
ROY E. AGNEW 
CONTRASTS 


Charm and distinction mark this new cycle by an 
Australian pianist whose compositions are becoming 
popular abroad. 


ELLEN COLEMAN 
POEMS AND PICTURES 
Six unusually original and striking pieces, modern in 
the best sense of the word. ‘Pianists on the lookout 
for something off the beaten track should investigate 
these compositions, which are both poetic and color- 
ful.’”’"—Musical Leader. 


FELIX FOX 
erie Lae 
FANTAISIE LYRIQUE d 

“They are fine—the work of a true- spirited, genuine, 
discriminating, and very skillful artist, and it gave me 
real pleasure to read and play them as I have done re- 
peatedly.”’—Percy Goetschius. 


GEORGE LIEBLING 


ETUDE IN DOUBLE NOTES after the weeer 
in A flat by Chopin 60 net 
Op. 41, TOCCATA DE CONCERT IN ‘E MINOR .60 net 
Op. 81, TORCHLIGHT DANCE (Duet) .. -60 net 
The latest works by this popular pianist and com- 


— Text Books 
ALFRED HILL 


HARMONY AND MELODY 

This new book explains the processes 
composition. Melodic writing and harmonic 
developed side by side. 


THOMAS TAPPER 

FIRST YEAR MUSIC HISTORY 
The story of music told in a simple, 
and interesting manner. The book 
adapted for class or individual study. 


$1.50 net 
of musical 
study are 


-. $1.75 net 
straightforward 
is excellently 


Vocal Duets 
SCHMIDT’S COLLECTION OF VOCAL DUETS 


Vol. Il, Secular Duets for Soprano and Alto 


(Schmidt’s Educational Series No. 341-342). 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


Boston: 120 Boylston St. 





Violin and Piano 


FRANZ DRDLA 


Op. 200. DUO CONCERTANTE ‘ $1.00 
An extended work in one movement. Brilliant and 


full of color. 
GEORGE LIEBLING 
Op. 80, No. 1, MOONLIGHT. 
Op. 80, No. 2, FAIRY DANCE 
‘After looking them through, I find No. 2 
Dance) especially interesting I am convinced 
pieces will have Leopold Auer 


IRMA SEYDEL 


TWO PASTELS 
Valley of Dreams. 
A Sunset Picture. $y SO 
“Suitable for teaching purposes and for 

work. Little sketches, musical and lying 

the hand.”’—The Violinist 


’Cello 


t 
GENA BRANSCOMBE, An one Love Tale. 50 
GEORGE LIEBLING, Op. 74, Lucifer’s Song.. 60 

00 


-50 net 
-60 net 
(Fairy 

both 
success.”’ 


-50 net 
50 net 
concert 
well for 


GUILLAUME HESSE, 1200 Practical Finger ex 
ercises (Schmidt's Educational Series No. 360) 1 

GUILLAUME HESSE, Scale and Arpeggio Studies 
(Schmidt’s Educational Series No OF ») 1.00 


Ensemble 
MARY CARMICHAEL, Melodies for Two Violins 
and Piano (Schmidt's Educational Series No. $83) 
FRANZ DRDLA, Op. 200, 
For Violin, 
EDWARD MACDOWELL, To a Wild Rose 
For four Violins and Piano; ‘Cello ad lib 
SCHMIDT’S COLLECTION OF SHORT TRIOS for 
Violin, ’Cello and Piano. (Schmidt's Educational 
Series No. 325) 1.25 


Duo Concertante 
Cello and Piano 


Vol. 11, Sacred Duets for Soprano and Alito 


Each $1.00 net 











New York: 8 West 40th St. 
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Sulina Lent Misuiinds Inteoviewe  Dr.G.deKOOS 


Allegory in Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird CONCERT MANAGER 
Suppose her parents had named her Cordelia or Sarah, One day comes the news that Professor Auer has arrived Tours arranged In all European Countries 


or any name other than Sylvia; but the thought is quite in this country and that he will accept a limited number 9 pedeigtraat The Hague, Holland 
unthinkable. Sylvia she is to the very crown of her of talented pupils. Sylvia was among the first to play for fe Sree 
oft, silky brown hair. She is sylvan in the youthful grace him and was, in fact, the first American pupil to be accepted very delightiul dream, but he quite agrees with her ; besides 
if her body. Her eyes have all the melting softness of the by him. It was upon his advice later that she made her it must be right ~ pe Regpeetinny = ; All of eich is ‘very ap. 
fawn’s. and there is a delicate detachment about her as debut in Berlin, returning for her first professional ap- lightful and poll Sc wgenrty orca pihgenial fet 
though, poised for flight, she would escape the moment pearance in America in a New York Aeolian Hall recital in panionship. 7 , 
the too grossly material world closed about her. Gentle, March, 1923. : _ , Next season, Miss Lent has plans for two New York 
sweet, and modest, she is indeed Sylvia. Thus she has barely five years of a career in which recitals, in otitelen to her regular concert itinerary, and 
And just as her name seems to be a part of herself, so success has smiled upon her and brought her into an en- in addition, she will give a joint ‘program with ter cousin 
does her violin. One is reminded of the pretty allegory viable prominence among the younger generation of vio- Gilbert Ross, wettniet. . 
in Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird,” of the Land of Unborn Souls. linists. She has appeared as soloist with the foremost Meanwhile busy mornings are spent in her music room, 
Here, among the little ones who crowd around old Father orchestras in this country and has also had the honor of play- building up new programs for the coming season, under 
lime clamoring to be allowed to embark on the earthward ing at the White House for President and Mrs. Coolidge. the dozeful eyes of Mike. Lucky tei some will say. 
journey, and each voicing his especial desire TO BE Through her broadcasting in the Atwater-Kent Hour, 
some to be poets, some to be sculptors, painters, etc thousands of radio listeners have come under the spell 
one might imagine Sylvia tugging at Father Time’s robe of her bow. After her first broadcasting, she received Renzo Viola, Pianist, Comneuii Teacher 
and saying, “Please, Father Time, let me go, I want to be literally hundreds of letters from her enthusiastic fans from A versatile musician and man of lettedtieitenso Viola 
a great violinist.” all over the country. At first, she made a praiseworthy formerly of Turin, Italy, and for the past ten years a suc- 
And Father Time consents. When the guide asks, “To effort to answer this correspondence personally, but soon cessful teacher of ‘piano, harmony and composition ‘in New 
what address shall we send her, Sir?”, the old gentleman was swamped in the deluge and had to signal for secretarial York City. Maestro Vicle studied the piano with Prof. 
replies, “There is a particularly fine musical family in help. s nn Bufaletti at the Royal Conservatory of Turin, and coun- 
Washington; by all means let her be brought up by them. Aside from her violin, which is the central sun around terpoint, canon and fugue with Prof. Giovanni Bolzoni, di- 
Here is the address.” which her world Baterng Sylvia’s interests find a diversity rector of the Conservatory G. Rossini, in the same city. 
And that is how Sylvia must have come to the home of of expression. Swimming and horseback-riding are her Courses in theory and history of music at the Royal Con- 
Ernest Lent, a well-known cellist, and his wife, a talented favorite sports, with reading and chess for quieter moods. servatory of dca ond in harmony aioe Pst Geavero 
pianist. The atmosphere vibrated with music—Beethoven, Mike, a would-be wire-haired terrier who by a few inches at the Leipzig Conservatory completed lita seated Gelinca- 
Haydn, Mozart, were a very part of the air she breathed. too muc h of tail has missed dist:*tion as a pure breed, occupies tion, In Turin the young musician also took the academic 
ind as soon as her small hands could hold a violin, she _ the privileged post of confidential friend and most lenient critic Course at the University, specializing in classical literature. 
began her studies under her father’s careful guidance to Sylvia. He accompanies her in her practise hour, taking Before coming to America ‘he taught piano and musical 
Her wise parents saw to it, however, that she was not his place beneath the piano, where he dozes off, completely theory for six years in Turin F 
exploited as a prodigy, subject to the indiscriminate and indifferent to the relative merits of the classic and modern Sineters Walla ina prolific “composer MUNG ERE hie aam- 
ofttimes hysterical praise of an unthinking public So schools. To him Sylvia will confide her ideas of interpreta- positions having been published by the Photo-Play Music 
she was allowed to develop slowly along rational lines. round- tion, which he receives with a languid thump of the tail, Company of New York; they include works for orchestra, 
ing out her general education as though to signify that he has been interrupted in a \iotin and piano. When Rex Ingram’s Trifling Women was 
ee —= produced at the Astor Theater in 1922 Viola wrote the inci- 
“Hi ae See 0 honutiinl levis ality.” dental music. He is particularly proud of letters he received 
is voice has a Deauulul lyric quality. rae the secretaries of President Wilson and President 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. Coolidge thanking him on behalf of the chief executives for 
patriotic compositions submitted by him. The Coolidge 











March and the song, The Flag (words by Frederick H. 


Martens of G. Schirmer, Inc.) have become very popular. 

On April 29 last, at Steinway Hall some sixteen of the 
fifty or more Viola pupils appeared in recital, and gave 
ample evidence of the excellent teaching they have received. 
Mr. Viola employs no assistant teachers, giving his many 
pupils his personal attention; only individual lessons are 
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Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 


MRS. HENRY M. TRACY W. ATTMORE ROBINSON 
President & Gen'l. Manager at Artistic Director 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Broad and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1928 — SEASON 1929 
FIRST PERFORMANCE—Thursday Evening, October 18th, 1928 
AIDA 
Cast: 


Aida Emily Roosevelt 
Amneris . Julia Claussen 
High Priestess . Sara Murphy IFAT Z TO 

Rhadames . Paul Althouse RENZO VIOLA 


A monasro .. Nelson Eddy ' : 
Sigurd Nilssen given. Pupils are required to have had at least one year’s 


Reinhold Schmidt musical training before being eligible for acceptance; from 
that point they are taken to a stage as advanced as their 
natural endowments permit. 


REPERTOIRE (for the rest of the season) ae ea 
Opera Date Y. M. H. A. Music School Notes 


Ariadne auf Naxos November Ist, 192 The Young Men’s Hebrew Association Music School, 
La Boheme i which is under the direction of A. W. Binder, announces 
Meistersinger its reopening at its temporary home at the Young Wo- 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. December men’s Hebrew Association, 31 West 110th Street. 
Manon Lescaut wif 20 The Y. M. H. A. Music School begins its eighth year of 
Walkure ‘ activity with an increased faculty and an enlarged curricu- 
Tannhauser January ’ lum consisting of courses in violin, piano, cello, voice cul- 
Il Trovatore *: ture, wind instruments, ear training, harmony, counterpoint 
Le Chemineau February and composition. The school offers this musical instruction 
Carmen .. a at a rate within the reach of all. Application can be made 
Prince Igor ‘(Borodin March in person or by mail 
Madame Butterfly * : attain 

o igaro - . ° ° of @s ye 
q ody Poche si ethers April Estelle Liebling Pupil Signed by Ziegfeld 
Semson et Dalile “ ‘ Berenice Manners, soprano, pupil of Estelle Liebling, has 


ea , f been engaged for three years by Florenz Ziegfeld, and will 
Fifty-five members of the Philadelphia Orchestra make her iirst appearance under his management in 


All Philadelphia Chorus—Eighty Members bat 


Manner’s only previous stage experience was in 
i eae ne : My Maryland, in which operetta she played the part of 
ALEXANDER SMALLENS, Conductor sg ants Ptah 


KARL T. F. SCHROEDER, Stage Director é ee 
JOHN THOMS, Assistant Musical Directo Arthur Warwick lhcebous Studio 


Subscriptions and Individual tickets for Operas on sale at Heppe’s, 1119 Chestnut Street, and at the office of Arthur Warwick, pianist and teacher, has returned to 


ae : the Company, 1112 Packard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. New York after his summer vacation and has reopened his 
studio. Mr. Warwick is also head of the piano department 
ee ween ni nme at The Horace Mann School. 


Pe LE TS OE SE TE SALT LT SLE, TE SS 


Ramphis 
King 
Messenger ..Pierino Salvucci 
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Free Voice Trial by Teleph 


OLIVER STEWART tor 


Recently Returned from Italy 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—OPERA 
Address: THE Ossnorne, 205 West 57th St., New York Telephone Circle 5420 


N. De RUBERTIS, Conductor 


Kansas City OrcHesTRA AND Civic Opera Co. 


Director of Kansas City Orchestral Training School 
1017 WASHINGTON STREET Kansas City, Mo, 


LOUISE MAC PHERSON 


PIANO VIRTUOSA 
Assistant to RICHARD BUHLIG 
490 West End Ave., New York Telephone: Trafalgar 2671 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, teaser 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


NIKOLA ZAN 


BARITONE AND VOCAL TEACHER 
MASTER CLASS: June 15—September 15 


308 Fine Arts Bidg. Portland, Ore. 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 
COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


BAECHT 


DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN VIOLINIST 
Serious Talented Pupils Accepted 
METROPOLITAN ae ay mane STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, Studio 45, N. Tel. Penn 2634 


ROSE 


E 
R AMERICAN SOPRANO 
N 
E 


Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 

326A West 77th St., N.Y. 

Trafalgar 4385 
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Gifted American Bari- 
tone Scores. singer 
pecomne of « charm- 
ing, velvety and artis- 
tically controlled voice 
who immediately sang 
his way into the hearts 
and esteem of his au- 
ditors —N. Y. Ameri- 
can, Feb. 4th, 1928. 


R. E. epgoten 
lew York City 


SOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
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Prima Donna 
Formerly: Metropolitan 
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vent Garden, London ; Theatre Royal, 
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ROMUALDO 
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Vocal 
Teacher 


Formerly conductor Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York, and 
Opera, ‘Paris, ete.’ Frincipal Eng- | European theaters. Coach to 
lish and American Festivals. celebrities. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Mr. and Mrs. George Boyle Resuming Teaching 
and Cencertizing 


After spending the vacation months at their summer home 
near Squam Lake, New Hampshire, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Boyle are returning to Philadelphia with a busy teaching and 
concert season ahead of them. Mr. Boyle will again be 
occupied with his classes for advanced piano students at the 
Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard School of Music 
in New York and the Harcum School in Bryn Mawr, as 
well as with the large class of professional pianists and 


Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt 


MRS. GEORGE BOYLE 
teachers studying with him at the Boyle Piano Studios in 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Boyle, who, as Pearl Applegate, was formerly a 
pupil of Mr. Boyle at the Peabody Conservatory in Balti- 
more, has taught piano at the Curtis Institute and the Set- 
tlement Music School in Philadelphia, the Harcum School 
in Bryn Mawr, and the Dickinson Seminary ia Williams- 
port. She will devote all of her time this season to teach- 
ing at the Harcum School and the Boyle Piano Studios. 

His wide experience as concert pianist, composer, con- 
ductor, and teacher, has made Mr. Boyle a much sought 
after pedagogue, and therefore students at the Boyle Stu- 
dios come from all sections of the country. After studying 
with Busoni in Berlin, Mr. Boyle concertized extensively 


Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt 


GEORGE F. BOYLE 
throughout Europe, appearing as soloist with and cor nductor 
of many orchestras, He taught piano in both London and 
Berlin, and was then appointed to the faculty of the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore, where he stayed for ten years 
Following this he conducted a master-class at the Settle 
ment Music School in Philadelphia and was for two years 
on the faculty of the Curtis Institute. This season will 
mark his fifth year as a faculty member of the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School of Music in New York 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyle will be heard in piano recitals in 
several music centres this season, both separately and in 
two-piano recitals. 


Minneapolis Rekahions Season to Start 
October 19 


The twenty-sixth season of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra will open on October 19, and sixteen pairs of 
evening concerts will be given on Thursday evenings in 
St. Paul and Friday evenings in Minneapolis. Henri Ver- 
brugghen will enter his sixth year as conductor. A list 
of notable artists has been gathered as soloists and tours 
of the south and middle-west are also planned. 





Concert Direction 


WOLFF AND SACHS 


Established 1882 
Oldest concert managerial firm in Germany 
Berlin W. 9, Linkstrasse, 42 
Cable address: Musikwolff 
Managers of the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts 
(Wilhelm Furtwangler, Conductor) 
Managers Bruno Walter Concerts 
Directors of concert and operatic tours of many famous artists 
throughout Europe 
Representatives of the a Opera Company of New York 
ddle Europe 
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thirds. A piano-playing friend of Moriz Rosenthal, 
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nician to tell him a practical way of playing them. 
“Why, just leave out the upper note,” said Rosenthal. 

An optimist is a person who believes that some 
day our public might be more interested in a Bee- 
thoven cycle than in a rune world’s series. 

No, Cynthia, we did not say that the conductor 
“perfumed” the Brahms symphony well. We re- 
marked distinctly that he “performed” it well. 

atiiasiiieainbons 

A prominent musical artist said that he did not like 
last week’s issue of the Mustcat Courter, and added 
in explanation : “My name wasn’t mentioned in it.” 

entices 

When in doubt how to explain immorality, dissipa- 
tion, political jobbery, banditry, or any other objec- 
tionable condition, quality, or state, blame it on jazz. 

ae 

America is truly generous. During the war this 
country sent men to Europe to stimulate her soul, 
and after the war it sent over jazz to stimulate her 
sole. 

It is estimated that there are 327 languages and 
dialects spoken in New York, and yet it is often im- 
possible to understand more than three or four 
words of songs performed ostensibly in English at 
vocal recitals in this city. 

- ——@— — 

There is some question about who holds the alti- 
tude record in the air. It is our own opinion that 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Chopin, 
and Wagner have flown higher than anyone else and 
have remained there longer. 

o- —- @— ~— 

In Western Penitentiary, Pittsburgh, a prisoner 
has fashioned a violin made of 6,812 matches. Its 
tone is said to be not at all scratchy. If it is heard in 
public, some critic will be sure to write that “the 
performer played with fire.” 
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A governess is a person who has to dress and air 
the children, stand the mother’s fault finding, know 
where the father has mislaid his plaid necktie, keep 
the little ones from breaking their toys, and teach 
them social deportment and piano playing. 

— <e-——— — 

A hint to vendors of nerve building tonics. Get a 
list of the music critics in all the larger cities (Euro- 
pean, too, if you crave an export business) and 
circularize the virtues of the preparation you are 
selling. You should find a fertile field, as the recital 
season is near at hand. 

The $10,000 prize-winning symphony is to be 
heard in America during Schubert Week, November 
18 to 25, played by the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Mengelberg conducting. It was composed 
by Kurt Atterberg and is being recorded by the Co- 
lumbia Phonograph Company. It will certainly be 
listened to with interest ! 


De Pachman always hated to be disturbed at his 
practicing—especially by other pianists, as he jeal- 
ously, guarded his treasured secrets. One day, as he 
was at work in his room in a Toronto hotel, there 
was a knock at the door. He ignored it. Another 
knock. He went on playing. The knocking con- 
tinued persistently, and with a despairing gesture 
the great Vladimir went to the door. Opening it 
ever so little, he peered out into the corridor. There 
stood a young man, who said pleasantly, “How do 
you do Mr. De Pachman.” “Who are you?” snapped 
the master. “I am Mark Hambourg, the pianist,” 
came the answer. “Hambourg, Hambourg, m-m-m- 
let me think.” “Why you know, the son of your old 
friend Michael Hambourg.” “Oh—well give your 
father my best regards”—and bang went the door. 


Karl Krueger, conductor of the Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra, is on the congratulation list once more 
because of his recently announced addition to the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra of an auxiliary chorus 
to be known as the Seattle Schola Cantorum. The 
chorus is to work with the orchestra in the perform- 
ance of works requiring choral assistance and will 
in no way interfere with the already existent choral 
organizations in Seattle. Despite the fact that Mr. 
Krueger modestly states that there is nothing new 
in the idea but that it simply fills a much needed want, 
credit must be given to the force which brought the 
fact into being, namely, Mr. Krueger’s great inter- 
est in the progress of music in the West. Only an 
interest great enough to force the concentration of 
one’s entire energy on an enterprise could bring 
about results such as Mr. Krueger has accomplished 
in Seattle. 
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ROUTINE AT HOME 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, director of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, says it is a shame 
to send American students abroad for study, 
especially when they are not ready—and (ac- 
cording to Mrs. Sanders) they are rarely ready. 

In answer to the argument that there are no 
opportunities for routine—especially in opera— 
in America, Mrs. Sanders says: “There ought 
to be!” 

Quite so! Certainly, there ought to be. And 
if our philanthropic millionaires could only see 
the light there would be opportunities galore. 

How? Where? In every town and city, small 
and large, in this great, broad, wide (but not 
deep) land of ours, our people would, perhaps, 
support opera if only someone would volunteer 
to take care of the deficits. 

The deficits would certainly be large. There 
is nothing new in that. We all know it. Europe 
takes care of its opera—mostly by state or mu- 
nicipal support. America does the same thing 
by private donation. 

But there is not enough private donation. The 
business men of our towns cannot, usually, “see” 
opera as something worthy of support. 

Mrs. Sanders is right—America should have 
sO many opera companies that every competent 
student could be taken care of in a decently paid 
situation. 


The plan is quite possible, but expensive. It 
cannot be done for any small sum of money. 
Every month of opera would cost a good sized 
sum—a deficit which would have to be met by 
private donation. 

We are approaching it slowly—very slowly. 
Some of our cities already have a season of op- 
era. Sometimes it is permanent winter opera, 
sometimes summer opera, sometimes outdoor 
opera. Still, it is opera—a step in the right di- 
rection. 

How can the growth be accelerated? That is 
a question so difficult to answer that the Musical 
Courier will not attempt it. How does one 
arouse the interest of rich men for something 
they care nothing whatever about? 

There, of course, lies the chief difficulty: 
American business men—the vast majority of 
them—look upon opera as a bore, somewhat 
more of a bore than concert because it lasts 
longer and because it involves getting into a 
dress suit. 


They also look upon opera as something for 
the women, one of those dreaded social things 
that wives force upon their unwilling husbands 
for reasons that are totally beyond the meagre 
intellect of husbands to comprehend. 

Also quite beyond the meagre intellect of the 
music lover to comprehend is the way society 
people (who support the opera) come late, go 
early, and are mostly far more interested in 
other box holders than they are in what is going 
on on the stage or in the orchestra pit. 

Opera got into this state of maladjustment 
back in the monarchical and imperial days of 
Europe—especially France—and has never re- 
covered. It is an aristocratic social pleasure 
and is likely so to remain in America unless 
music lovers increase—that is, music lovers who 
love opera. 

Many ardent music lovers care nothing for 
opera, except the operas of Wagner and De- 
bussy, and perhaps Gluck, Mozart and Beetho- 
ven. Verdi, Puccini, Meyerbeer, Gounod and 
the rest wrote music of such small calibre that 
the symphonic, chamber-music (absolute mu- 
sic) music lover is either repelled or bored 
by it. 

The curious thing is that America is obviously 
growing along lines that do not lead to opera. 
Symphony, chamber music, appearances of seri- 
ous solo artists—these are the things that Amer- 
ica pays for. Opera it pays for reluctantly. 
Considering our evidently genuine love for light 
music, this is a mystery. If Mrs. Sanders can 
solve it she will then, perhaps, be able to get the 
millionaires to endow opera companies through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, and give 
every student all the routine that is necessary. 

The question is: will Americans attend opera 
performances where the artists are less than of 
the sensational first rank? It appears doubtful, 
to say the least of it, and even millionaires will 
hesitate to endow what few people want. 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Berlin, September 5, 1928. 

Cannily avoiding all places where there are public 
tonal attractions for the music tainted tourist, we 
turned up in Berlin just before the beginning of the 
autumn concert period. 

Everything is methodical and prompt here. Even 
the weather. According to the almanac and calen- 
dar, the Fall is supposed to commence with the first 
day of September, and it does. Obedient to rule, 
the trees are turning color, and Unter den Linden is 
a leaf strewn street. Vacationists are home, the 
theaters have reopened, three opera houses function 
nightly, and the first concert of the new season is 
imminent. It will be a demonstration by Prof. 
Maurice Martenot (of Paris) of the tonal ether 
waves introduced to American audiences last winter 
by Theremin, the spookish music maker from Russia. 

me RnR 

The three operas available for lyrical listeners to- 
night are Tristan and Isolde, Tosca, and Don Gio- 
vanni. Later in the week comes Krenek’s Jonny 
Spielt Auf, and in spite of our self-imposed musical 
inhibition, we would like muchly to hear that puzzling 
work. However, time and home-going steamships 
wait for no musical writer, and therefore our short 
Berlin visit comes to an end tomorrow. 

zReR 


Michael Bohnen, grand opera singer and film 
actor, has added one more métier to his list, for he is 
appearing currently here in Casanova, a musical com- 
edy made from the play, and furnished with a hodge- 
podge of music lifted from various ancient scores 
by Johann Strauss. An expert, whose name we shall 
not mention, told us that the melange is witless, weak, 
and ineffectual. 

2 RR 

Disappointing, too, was an evening devoted to 
Artisten, Max Reinhardt’s version of the American 
play, Burlesque. It missed the authentic atmosphere 
entirely, and introduced so many vaudeville special- 
ties that the thread of the story went glimmering at 
some of the moments intended to be crucial. Rein- 
hardt showed himself not above the temptation of 
joining in the general habit of international theatrical 
filching, for he put into Artisten several atmospheric 
and situational effects he saw last winter in New 
York, at Porgy, Broadway, and other plays running 
there. Artisten, much below the usual Reinhardt 
standard, evidently is intended by him purely as a 
pot boiler, and it is fulfilling its mission, for the 
piece has run almost ninety nights so far, and draws 
crowded houses at war petrortinness 


We saw a familiar face and figure near the Hotel 
Adlon, and pausing in front of their possessor we 
drew out a pad and fountain pen, and said: “What 
are the prospects for the New York operatic season 
of 1928-29?” The person addressed. looked 
affrighted, but answered: “All’s well.” It was Otto 
H. Kahn, who told us how much he enjoys his 
periodical visits to Berlin, a city for which he has 
an abiding admiration. He had just spent several 
hours at the Kaiser Friedrich Museum and his en- 
thusiastic description of some of the newly acquired 
archeological treasures on view there sent us to the 
place forthwith ,and the trip proved to be most profit- 
able. We saw Mr. Kahn again that evening at 
Artisten, where he occupied the former royal box to- 
gether with Jo Crna Spt ene sculptor. 


Moriz Rosenthal is to play the Schumann concerto 
with the Berlin Society of the Friends of Music 
(conductor, Heinz Unger) on November 13. 

eRe, 


Emil von Sauer, Liszt pupil contemporary with 

Rosenthal, will give a Berlin recital October 4. 
eR ® 

Some of the soloists engaged for the ten Furt- 
waengler concerts with the Berlin Philharmonic, are 
Flesch, Schorr, Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, Schnabel, 
Morini, and Gabrilowitsch. The last named, fresh 
from the Leschetizky studio, made his first great 
pianistic success at his debut in this city, somewhat 
over twenty-five years ago. The present writer at- 
tended the occasion and remembers the glowing re- 
view he wrote for the Musicat Courter. Gabrilo- 
witsch had come here entirely unheralded and his 
triumph was all the more sensational on that account. 
A sparkling buoyancy and brilliance, and a particu- 
larly warm and vital tone, were the Gabrilowitsch 
qualities that stirred his hearers most deeply. Never 
have we heard a more engaging delivery of Beetho- 


ven’s Les Adieux sonata, and Rubinstein’s Valse, 
opus 14, than on that evening. 
eRe, 


Bruno Walter’s series of six concerts with the 
Berlin Philharmonic will have two soloists familiar 
to American music lovers, Horowitz and Giannini, 
both prime favorites in Germany. Walter is to fea- 
ture Mahler’s third symphony and Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis. 

2 Re 

Various Berlin managers engage the local Phil- 
harmonic for courses, and choose their own guest 
conductors and soloists. One such subscription cycle 
presents among other leaders, Fried, Mikorey, Blech, 
Dohnanyi; and among soloists, Crooks, Marteau, 
Arrau, Schlusnus. Then there is the Bechstein 
Stipend series (also with the Philharmonic) present- 
ing six conductors, Fiedler, Sieben, Abendroth, 
Wendel, Krips, Lert; and soloists Lamond, Vecsey, 
Sauer, Bachaus, etc. 

eRe 

A concert to take place September 11 is by Henri 
Temianka, violinist, advertised on the placards as 
“Educated by the Curtis Institute of Music, Phila- 
delphia.” 

eR ®R 

Ulk, Berlin comic paper, shows a young couple at 
a cabaret, of whom the male is decidedly bibulous. 
His companion says pleadingly; “Hans, if you must 
hiccup, please do it in time with the music.” 


At the Scala Theater, a huge barnlike auditorium, 
formerly an ice skating rink, Raquel Meller, famous 
Spanish chanteuse, does her songs, sandwiched be- 
tween turns of acrobats, jugglers, and trained ani- 
mals. The subtle Meller art seems lost in the big 
spaces and does not seem to reach the Berliners. 
They acted as though they were expected to admire 
but could not quite understand why. The applause 
was feeble. On the same bill, some Spanish dancers 
did a “Whirlwind American Indian Dance.” Part 
of the “Indian” music used was Sousa’s Stars and 
Stripes Forever. 

eRe 

The windows of the music shops along the Pots- 
damer Strasse are regaling to the eyes of the mod- 
ernists. In our own days of Berlin study the dis- 
plays used to consist of the standard classical com- 
positions, with a few “modern novelties” by Mos- 
kowski, Saint-Saéns, d’Albert, etc. A Richard 
Strauss score, publicly shown, was wont to be gazed 
at with prodigious awe. Today the windows are 
aflame with Krenek’s Der Diktator, Jonny, Das 
Geheime Koenigreich ; Schrecker’s Irrelohe, and Der 
Ferne Klang; pieces by Weill, Bartok, Grosz; and 
albums of Moderne Musik, and Musik der Zeit. But 
Strauss still holds on, for one shop was decorated 
generously with scores and excerpts of the new 
Aegyptische Helene. In another window we noticed 
—Hyperprism, by Varese. 

eRe 

Some of the pleasantest hours of our Berlin stay 
were spent with C. Hooper Trask (MusIcaL 
CourRIER representative) and his charming frau. 
The Trasks have an exquisite new apartment, dec- 
orated by themselvés, and overlooking a lovely lake 
and park view in the most picturesque section of 
Charlottenburg. Luncheon there was followed with 
an impromptu vocal recital given by Mrs. Trask, who 
with uncommon understanding and musical feeling 
interpreted some new stuff by Casella and Hinde- 
mith, full of atmospheric and intervallic difficulties. 

The Trasks introduced us also to the extraordinary 
Haus Vaterland, which the famous restaurateur, 
Kempinski, has just opened in the heart of the west- 
ern section of Berlin. The establishment has four 
floors, flooded with light and color, and innumerable 
large rooms, each one devoted to a different country 
or city, with its native decorations and cuisine. There 
is a Viennese chamber, with the appropriate food and 
wines, waitresses from the Danube, and an orchestra 
discoursing Strauss waltzes and the folk melodies of 
old Vienna. The Munich room has sausages and 
marvelous beer, and the serving girls voice the most 
lilting Bavarian dialect. The Turkish section offers 
nargilehs, strong coffee, and veiled maidens who 
sing and dance in the style of the Bosphorus. Hun- 
gary is on hand with goulash, tokay, and czardas 
hoofers. Spain has its malaga, tangos, boleros, and, 
of course, castanets. And to gladden the American 
trade, a “Wild West Bar Room,” with waiters wear- 
ing cowboy attire, a jazz band, and a long list of 
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mixed drinks, with no food in sight. Tremendous 
animation and gaiety prevailed in all the national 
sectors for hours, but we observed not one intoxi- 
cated person. 

Something of the spirit of new Berlin was observ 
able, too, at the Winter Garden (just reopened in 
gorgeous modern dress) where much applause went 
to a “jazzed and symphonized fox trot version of 
selections from Gounod’s Faust.” 

2 RR 

American jazz bands are everywhere in the Ger- 
man capital—most of them second rate or worse, but 
acclaimed jubilantly as masterfully American. 

had 


“ 


The best band we heard, by the way, was a mili 
tary brass organization which played symphonic and 
operatic pieces at the Zoological Garden. 

eee 


We have thought of a time saving device for the 
coming busy musical season in New York. Here- 
after we intend to write the name of Wagner’s great 
operatic love lyric, as “Tristand Isolde.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


IS OPERA IN ENGLISH WANTED? 

A few years ago the writer called on the late 
Cleofonte Campanini in his office on the main floor 
of the Auditorium Theater, Chicago. The call had 
been pre-arranged and the maestro knew well the 
object of our visit. We, as well as many others, 
had informed him that the day of grand opera in 
English had arrived and that it would be well to 
have the Chicago Grand Opera Company sponsor 
anew the cause of opera in our native tongue. Cam 
panini listened attentively to our arguments and re 
plied, “Everything is worth trying once. I am sure 
you and your confreres of the press are wrong, but 
I will present opera in English on Saturday nights 
at popular prices with stellar artists. Should you 
and others who have spoken to me on the topic be 
right, we will next year give more nights to opera 
in English.” 

The scheme was tried out and proved a huge 
fiasco. Even at popular prices, with very fine sing- 
ers, popular operas given in English did not draw. 
The late Campanini, the show-man, then general 
director of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, had 
won. He then conceived the idea of giving prac 
tically the same operas in foreign tongues, again with 
star artists, at popular prices on Saturday nights. 
The results were conclusive. Ever since that time 
the Saturday night performances at the Auditorium 
have been sold out. Campanini took his victory 
calmly, only stating, “The American public want 
opera in English; they clamor for it, but when we 
give it, they stay away.” 

This is written at this time, as the matter of opera 
in English again comes on the carpet. The American 
Opera Society of Chicago is once more trying to win 
the ear of the Chicago public, as it did last season, 
when a deficit was encountered and met. Its season 
will be launched in October at the Erlanger Theater. 
Vladimir Rosing is the director of the company, 
Frank St. Leger the principal conductor and Jessie 
B. Hall, the business manager. With such a trio the 
venture should be successful, yet it is up to the public 
to show that it really wants opera in English by buy 
ing seats. The season may be artistically successful, 
yet if the public stays away it will be financially a 
failure. 

It has been said that during the season an opera 
by Eleanor Freer is to be presented. Mrs. Freer, 
according to a circular, is the ‘““American woman 
Verdi.” Not an unpretentious claim, to say the least 
We hope, therefore, that her opera will remind us 
of Aida, Falstaff, Ernani, Rigoletto, Traviata, Tro- 
vatore, Masked Ball or Otello, yet we would be satis- 
fied if her work should compare favorably with the 
opera that will follow or precede it—namely, Leon- 
cavallo’s Pagliacci. Mrs. Freer has been promi- 
nent in the cause‘of grand opera in English. 
may have helped or she may have hurt the future of 
opera in English, but one thing may be said in her 
favor—she has prodigally lavished her own money 
and that of her friends upon the cause. , 

It seems strange, however, that Mrs. Freer, who 
is a linguist, spoke a great deal in French during the 
great war. Charity begins at home is an old bromide, 
well worth repeating once in a while. Why speak in 
French when one is an advocate of [English as the 
international language? Why speak in any foreign 
tongue when one lives in America? 

To conclude, the Chicago public should buy tickets 
for the performances to be given by the American 
Opera Company. Should they stay away, it will be 
further evidence that the American public does not 
want opera in English, and that if the Italo-Franco 
German monopoly is to be broken, Hebrew, Chinese, 
Arabic or even Esperanto may have a chance. 


She 





Tuning in With Europe 


Well, 
R-r-r-r-r. “Hello! Yes, thank you, we en- 
joyed it very much. The Alps are wonderful. 
(Oh, do you think so? . . One always does, you 
Yes it will wear off soon, in this Lon- 
Work? ahem—de- 
We're cut off. Never mind, Cen- 


here we are back at the desk after our vaca- 


Ton 


you 


climate Oh yes 


* * * 


Our private secretary and alter ego says that all is 
Thames. No music—only the 
(excuse us, no offence intended). A few 
worth turning out for. Anyhow 
listen in on the wireless. Why swelter? 
ne think of the beautiful Alpine mountain 
breezes just left behind. You know, at 9,000 feet 

1 feel as though you had a body... . 


quiet along the 
‘Proms” 
novelties, hardly 


one can 


altitude you don’t 


* »* * 


a new Bax symphony you say they 
played? What was it like? Oh, thank you: “What 
ever one’s own personal reaction may be to the work 
of Mr. Arnold Bax (this is the Nation’s critic) it 
cannot be disputed that. His symphony in E 
flat, not on the whole as satisfying a 
work as In spite of this the Symphony un- 
doubtedly contains ” You know, Miss P., they 
say the mountain sun-rays contain more vitamins 
than the food they give you. Perfectly good 


Excuse me 


however, is 


French food, 


too 


* * * 


Oh yes, the papers. What do they say? Beecham 
is going to conduct for the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Yes, I’ve read it. Isn’t it rich, after all 
he said about broadcasting? ‘The beautiful human 
voice and the marvelous fabric of an orchestra as 
can be heard at the Queen’s Hall,” he said, “sounds 
on the wireless like the chattering and whining of a 
lot of goblins.” And now he’s going to whine and 
chatter with the rest. You know, that reminds me 
of a pun a friend of mine made up in the Alps, when 
he heard about Beecham and the B. B. C.—he called 
him Thomas B.-B.-C-cham. isn’t it? 
(Anyway, Miss we did have a lot of fun wise- 


up in the moun 


Sir Good, 


| 

i 

1 
) 


x *' * 


I'll attend to business, all right. Letters, you 
They can wait, can’t they? Sure, 
they can. Bil I’m not back officially, you know. 
News? Qh ves, I heard that Heifetz is married. 
Poor boy—but anyway that comes from New York 
doesn’t it? All the good news comes from there... . 
You know, my friend Coates, he just came back from 
I conducting in the. Stadium, and he told me, as 
on his balcony, looking out over Lago 
Maggiore By the way, you never saw such 
a beautiful view in vour life as that sight of the blue 
lake with the white mountains bevond. And in the 
foreground the Isola Bella and ; 
Yes, you're right. Well, as to news from Europe, 
\ new opera by Strauss— 
what, again: entitled Arabella, the scene 
being laid in Vienna towards the end of the ’sixties 
in a very gay mood.” I don’t see how a man 
so hard, and in such a beautiful place, too. 
You know he lives in Garmisch; that’s right in the 
\lps—no afraid, I won't. 


there 


sitting 


we wert 


is there anything doing? 


can work 


don’t be 


* * . 


What Three one- 
act operas by Ernest Krenek, Mahogany, by Kurt 
Weill , and a comic opera by Hindemith—these at the 
Strauss’ Egyptian Helen at the Staats- 
EKurydice, and 
Schreker’s Singing Devils (what a good description 
in fact!) ; and Kurt Weill’s 
rotagonist at the Municipal Opera, also the Czar 
Gets His Picture Taken, by the. same composer— 
what tosh! and, of course, the ubiquitous “Jonny.” 
By the way, do you know, that glacier scene in Jonny 
must be taken from life. When we went up 
the Dent du Midi by aerial railway (yes, I must tell 
you this) there was a hideous radio (or was it a 

right next to the 


Berlin Opera novelties: 


Kroll Opera 
] 


oper, also Krenek’s Orpheus and 


Ot ali opera 
D> 


any opera, 


- | 
real 


phonograph?) grinding out jazz 
glacial snows. You can’t imagine the beauty of those 
l Oh, all right, let’s see the rest of it. 


— . il 


yr 


+ * 4 


Here’s a good one: they’ve made Grock, the musi- 
Ph.D. In Budapest. Why not? So 
many professors are jokes, why shouldn’t a jokester 
become a professor ? Ah, but here’s a denial 
issued by Budapest University. Didn’t I tell you all 
the good news comes from America? What are we 
here for, anyway? Have you got that all down, Miss 
P.? Just send it off and mark it “not seen by C. S.” 
\nd—oh, yes, take this—this is important: “To D. 


' ’ 
A clown, a 
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Farniente, Leveno, Lago Maggiore. Please reserve 
for me for the summer of 1929 the villa which I 
occupied last year. Thanking you, etc.” You know, 
Miss P., it’s right on the lake and there’s a motor- 
boat. co 


—e ~ 


WHEN IS A FOREIGNER NOT A 
FOREIGNER? 

When I read in a recent copy of the MusicaL 
Courier that Victor Herbert was an American mu- 
sician I made out a list of names and set out to 
ask various friends of mine their opinions about 
nationalities. 

Victor Herbert was born in Dublin of Irish par- 
ents, his mother being the daughter of the renowned 
writer and composer, Samuel Lover. He was edu- 
cated entirely in Germany, and went to the United 
States in 1886, aged twenty-seven; there all his sub- 
sequent work was done. 

George Frederic Handel was born in Germany of 
German parents, studied for some time in Italy, and 
took up his residence in England at the age of twenty- 
five, became a British subject, wrote nearly all his 
works in England, died there, and is buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Every one of my friends told me that Handel was 
a German composer. All my American friends said 
that Victor Herbert was an American composer. 
Handel lived forty-nine years in England, and Her- 
bert lived thirty-eight years in the United States. 

Pursuing my inquiries still farther, I asked an- 
other friend to which nation Chopin belonged. He 
at first thought I was joking, for, as he said, I was 
supposed to know everything about musical history. 
Chopin was born in Poland, his father was a French- 
man, his name is French, he studied in Austria and 
Germany. He took up his abode in Paris at the age 
of twenty-two, wrote all his great works there, died 
there, and is buried in the greatest of French ceme- 
teries. Everybody says that Chopin is a Polish com- 
poser ; not a French composer. 

All my friends say that César Franck is a French 
composer, although he was born in Belgium. He 
studied at the Paris Conservatoire and subsequently 
became a citizen of France. The Belgians claim him. 
What is he? 

Lulli was born in Italy, came to France as a boy 
and changed his name to Lully. He was influential 
in founding the French Opera. When I asked a 
Frenchman what nation Lully belonged to he said: 
“Who cares what he was? He has been dead too 
long to count.” That is the simplest way of settling 
biographical details. 

A German musical amateur was so enraged with 
me that I believe he would have knocked me down 
if he thought he could do so, only because I asked 
him if Beethoven was an Austrian. Beethoven set- 
tled in Vienna when he was twenty-one and lived 
there till his death, thirty-five years later. Beethoven 
is always called a German composer, notwithstand- 
ing the Flemish origin of his name. 

Arthur Sullivan was born in London, of English- 
born parents, studied at the Royal Training School 
in London and at the conservatory in Leipsic. He 
lived all his subsequent life in England, except for 
an occasional trip abroad, composed his music for 
London, where he died and is buried. Yet I have 
heard very many persons say that he was Irish on 
account of his name. 

When I asked about the nationality of Adrian Wil- 
laert all my friends replied that they had never heard 
of him. But if he was born in Flanders, studied in 
Paris, became director of the music at St. Mark’s 
in Venice in 1527, where he remained till his death in 
1562, should he not be called a Venetian according 
to the American system, or a Netherlander according 
to the German method of classification ? 

I found that the principal reason why Handel was 
not considered an English composer was that he was 
much greater than any of the native born composers. 
Is Chopin called a Pole and not a Frenchman for 
the same reason? If so, does it follow that Herbert 
is smaller than the native born American composers ? 

What is Eugen d’Albert? He was born in Glas- 
gow. His father was a French officer. He was 
trained in the Royal Academy of London, and 
afterwards went to Liszt. I do not know exactly 
how many times he has changed his nationality, 
on paper at least, but I never heard him called any- 
thing but a German pianist. ; 
_If long residence in a foreign land makes a musi- 
cian a native, then Rossini ought to be called a 
French composer. He wrote his William Tell for 
the French stage, and spent the last forty-four years 
of his life in Paris, and died there. Will those who 
call Victor Herbert an American dare to call Rossini 
a Frenchman? 

_ And what about Meyerbeer and Offenbach—two 
German-born composers who passed the most of 
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their lives in Paris and wrote all their principal 
works there? Are they French? 

Fortunately the question of nationality is of no 
serious importance in music. This diversity of 
opinion is not founded on reason. It is not scientific 
—not systematic. At best, it is a manifestation of 
those peculiar psychological divergencies which at 
their worst are the real cause of war among nations. 


All Negro Opera at Palm Garden 

A negro opera by a Negro composer, performed by a 
company of the same race, was presented at the Palm 
Garden on September 10, before an audience the size of 
which did not indicate that the colored people (of New York, 
at least) are particularly interested in that sort of thing 
or care many whits whether the musical talent that abounds 
in their race is given a chance to assert itself or not. 
Whatever the merits and deficiencies of H. Lawrence Free- 
man’s three act opera Voodoo and of the Negro Grand 
Opera Company which interpreted it, the undertaking was 
worthy of a much more hearty cooperation on the part of 
the colored population of New York. 

{r. Freeman’s libretto deals with plantation days in 
Louisiana in the reconstruction days following the Civil 
War, and depicts the jealousy of the Voodoo Queen (Mrs. 
Carlotta Freeman) of a young girl who has won the love 
of the plantation overseer. Contrast to the tragic trend 
of the story is supplied in the form of Negro dances; of 
humor there is none. The score calls for an orchestra 
of the jazz type, wind instruments predominating over 
piano, violin, cello and bass. The resultant tonal quality 
is brassy and reedy, and not appropriate to the sentimental 
and dramatic episodes, of which there are many. The com- 
poser conducted the orchestra, or rather band, authorita- 
tively and spiritedly. Harmonically and rhythmically he 
has set down much of interest, but in thematic invention he 
does not seem to be equally fortunate. 

Some excellent singing was done by Mrs. Freeman, 
Valdo Freeman, (son of the composer, and manager of 
the opera company) and Marie Woodby, who, as the mother 
of Lolo, warmed the heart with a crooning lament in the 
second act. The opera will be given the rest of the week, 
ending with a matinee on Saturday. 


Friends of Music Offers Cantata Prize 


Reopening a former contest, in which none of the works 
submitted was considered worthy of an award, the Society 
of the Friends of Music, of New York City, again offers 
a prize of $1,000 for the best choral cantata. The com- 
petition is open to composers residing in the United States, 
but citizenship is not a requisite; this condition does not 
apply to the librettist. The choice of subject and style is 
left to the composer, the only proviso being that the or- 
chestration shall be in “simple, so-called classical form.” 

The duration of the cantata is to be not less than twenty 
nor more than thirty minutes. It is to be scored for or- 
chestra, four-part chorus and two to four soloists; and 
organ part is optional. The text may be English, German, 
French, Italian or Latin. Manuscripts can be submitted 
up to noon, November, 1929; they should be addressed to 
the Society of the Friends of Music, care of Richard Copley, 
10 East Forty-third Street, New York City. Detailed in- 
formation as to requirements can be had from the same 
source 

The winning composition will be performed by the So 
ciety, at its own expense, within twenty months after the 
award is made. 


Dorothea Flexer of Metropolitan Married 


Miss Dorothea Flexer, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was married on September 14 at the home 
of her parents in Allentown, Pa., to Joseph M. Walsh 
of New York City. Miss Flexer is the daughter of Dr 
and Mrs. George A. Flexer. Mr. Walsh is credit manager 
of the Times Square Trust Company; he is a son of Mrs. 
Lucy Walsh of New York. After the ceremony, at which 
only members of both families and relatives were present, 
there was a reception, at the conclusion of which the couple 
left on a wedding tour. They expect to return to New 
York City on October 5 and will be at home at 9 West 
Seventieth Street. 


Friends of Music Announces Programs 

Among the compositions to be performed by the Friends 
of Music during the coming season are: O schlage doch 
gewunschte Stunde; Magnificat; St. John’s Passion (Bach) ; 
Schelomo (Bloch); Deutsches Requiem (Brahms); Sam- 
son (Handel) ; Creation (Haydn); La Cimarosiana (Mali- 
piero); Requiem; Serenade No. 8 for four orchestras 
(Mozart); 23d Psalm; E flat Mass (Schubert); Stabat 
Mater; Laudi Alla Vergine Maria; Te Deum (Verdi). 
The concerts will be directed by Bodanzky and the chorus 
trained by Walter Wohllobe, newly imported from the Ber- 
lin Staatsoper. 


Ermend Bonnal Wins Prize 

Ermend Bonnal won the first prize in San Francisco in 
the international competition held by the Society for the 
Advancement of Synagogue Music. ‘The prize was $500. 
The assignment was for the setting of the liturgical poem, 
Adom Olam, for cantor solo, choir and organ or orchestra. 
The French composer’s work will be heard for the first 
time on the eve of atonement services at Temple Emanu-E] 
in San Francisco. Mr. Bonnal, whose home is in Bayonne. 
is a director of the French National School of Music and 
a member of the Jury of Examinations at the Conservatoire. 


Mrs. Ruth Townsend Weds Serbian War Hero 


Mrs. Ruth Townsend, concert singer and member of the 
faculty of the Conservatory of Music in Cincinnati, and 
Milan J. Petrovitch, opera singer and for ten years an of- 
ficer in the Serbian Army, were married in Cincinnati on 
September 16. The couple met in Paris this summer, while 
Mr. Petrovitch was singing there in Russian opera. Mrs. 
Petrovitch will be heard in a joint concert with Beniamino 
Gigli in New York on January 16. 
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St. Laake Is Nota Pie to Pass Up 
Waterloo, Ill., Sept. 11, 1928. 
To the Musical Courier: 

In this week’s issue of the MusicaL CourIER appeared a 
letter from F. E. Wright who has evidently been a resident 
of this community for the past twelve years and who ap- 
parently doesn’t “know his onions,” for the very artists he 
mentions, viz. De Pachmann and Rosenthal, played to filled 
auditoriums only a short while back. In addition to these 
well known artists there were also such as Bachaus, Bauer, 
Friedmann, Dohnanyi, Gieseking, Elly Ney, Carreras, 
Schmitz, Levitzki, Lhevinne, Ganz, and many others, who 
gave recitals. These artists played under the auspices’ of 
the Piano Teachers’ Educational Association, of which I 
was an officer for two years. 

During that time I was able to please most of the ‘ 
blind” and “tone deaf” lovers of good music in this “neck 
of the woods,” but F. E. Wright gets my “nanny.” I am 
already booked as a discriminating auditor for some thirty 
first class concerts (about all I can afford) for the com- 
ing season, and my heart goes out to such as Mr. Wright, 
poor starved Musical Souls. 

Very Respectfully, 
(Signed) R. EmMMett Murpuy, 
Waterloo, Ill. 
“Within walking distance of St. Louis.” 


‘word 


Kaltenborn Orchestra Concerts Close 


The usual success attended the Kaltenborn concerts this 
season on the Mall, Central Park, and equally so over the 
air as it is understood that hundreds of radio fans re- 
sponded from distances telling how enjoyable the music 
proved to be. The final program on September 2 was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm by one of the largest gatherings 
on the Mall this season. Mr. Kaltenborn was especially 
requested to play Gounod’s Ave Marie as a violin solo, and 
at the conclusion of the number was rewarded with spon- 
taneous applause. 

Before the close of the second half of the program, Mrs. 
William Albert Lewis, originator of Honor Grove in Cen- 
tral Park and also a music enthusiast, ascended the band 
stand and, after commending the conductor and his musi- 
cians for their excellent work, presented Mr. Kaltenborn 
with a floral tribute and expressed the hope that there 
would be at least twice as many of these delightful concerts 
next year. 


Cash fou ities 


The Lorenz Publishing 
prizes for anthems as 


ig Company, Dayton, Ohio, offers 
follows: one first prize of $250.00, 
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one second prize of $150.00, four third prizes of $75.00 
each, six fourth prizes of $50.00 each. The contest closes 
February 1, 1929. A highly interesting condition_ of the 
contest is the following: The Lorenz Publishing Co. shall 
have the right to retain and purchase any competing anthem 
not winning the prize, paying at least $25.00 for the com- 
plete copyright ownership of the same. 


Noted Soloists to Appear With 
Cleveland Orchestra 


Season to Commence October 11—Many Well Known 
Artists to Be Heard in Concert—Cleveland 
Concert Course Announcement 


CLEVELAND, Ou10.—The season of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, under the baton of Nikolai Sokoloff, will begin with 
the pair of concerts on October 11-12. There will be twenty 
pairs of concerts given this year, Thursday evenings and 
Friday afternoon, at Masonic Hall. 

Soloists for the year have just been announced by the 
manager of the orchestra, Adella Prentiss Hughes, who is 
looking forward to one of the most successful seasons in 
the history of the orchestra. Yehudi Menuhin, boy violinist, 
will perhaps be the “novelty” of the year, although several 
other of the artists will be making their first appearances in 
Cleveland, including Gertrude Kappell, Wagnerian soprano ; 
Vladimir Horowitz,, young Russian pianist ; Heinrich Schlus- 
nus, German baritone; Naomi Blinder, Russian violinist ; 
Myra Hess, English pianist, and Lucile Lawrence, harpist. 

Carlos Salzedo, harpist, Hans Kindler, cellist, and Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, soprano, are three favorites of. Cleveland 
concert patrons who will appear as soloists with the orches- 
tra. Two composer-conductors, Georges Enesco and Otto- 
rino Respighi, will come to conduct the Cleveland Orchestra, 
playing their compositions. Local artists who will have 
their opportunities to shine as soloists will be Josef Fuchs, 
concert-master of the orchestra; Victor de Gomez, first 
cello; Carlton Cooley, first viola, and two pianists from the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, Arthur Loesser and Beryl 
Rubinstein. Two choral outfits will be heard with the or- 
chestra during the season. These are the choir of the First 
M. E. Church and the Glenville High Choral Club, under 
the direction of Griffith Jones. 

The sale has opened for the Cleveland Concert Course, 
which will present five gala concerts in the New Music Hall, 
the addition to the great Public Auditorium. Attractions on 
the course include the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting; Paul Whiteman and _ his 
concert orchestra; Roland Hayes, negro tenor; Jascha Hei- 
fetz, violinist, and Maria Jeritza, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. It has been the plan of Grace Denton, manager 
of the course, to select a list of attractions that will meet 


the demands of every concert goer, and to offer a splendid 
and varied assortment of concert entertainment. 
The new Lyon & Healy Co., 


which has taken over the 
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y Lassalle, London 


FLORA WOODMAN 


“who scored such an OUTSTANDING 
success as Minnehaha in the Royal Choral 
recent production of Hiawatha at 


Society's 
the Albert Hall.” 


—-Morning Post, London, June 28, 1928. 


& age pe Pe OS 
truth HOM 
MYRNA SHARLOW, 


who has been spending the summer with her young soy 
Naples, Italy 


{merica late in September 


and husband in her villa on Capri, op posite 


Mme. Sharlow will return to . 


Dreher Piano Co. on Huron Road, in Cleveland, opened its 
doors recently and showed the city the largest music store 
in the mid-west. Harry Valentine, formerly of Dreher’s, 
will retain his position as head of the company, but the new 
store has enlarged its activities to include the sale of sheet 
music, all band and orchestra instruments, all phonograph 
records and machines, player pianos and rolls, and orches- 
trations. 


WOODMAN 


SOPRANO 


THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL 





“We should think, counting vocal technique in with fulness and 
beauty of voice, she may possibly be about the finest soprano in 
England among our younger singers.” 


—Samuel Langford, Manchester Guardian. 


MONTE CARLO RECITAL 





“Ne Plus Ultra . 


an instrument phenomenal . . . she 


astonishes by her technical mastery and marvelous vocal instru- 


ment irresistible 


cascatelles of crystalline sound 


such sustaining unfailing power in every nuance 


No voice just like it exists anywhere 


” 


—Continental Weekly, March 17, 1928 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON 





tation 


“Her remarkable command of coloratura and the ease with which 
she performs these feats of virtuosity are not excelled by the 
singers that come to us from time to time with a specialist's repu- 
a mistress of virtuosity.” 





-—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 21 


1927. 


Address: scsi Lansdowne 5 Roam London, W. 11. 
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Dai Buell Plans 


It was like a burst of sunshine to come in contact with 
Dai Buell after her recent arrival in this country from a 
trip abroad. Miss Buell is one of those radiant personalities 
which makes one the better for knowing her. Her vital 
energy is engaging and inevitably arouses a response from 
er listeners. 

On this particular occasion Miss Buell was enthusiastic 
about several things and most of all her trip to Europe in 
May. It was only a few days after her arrival on the 
\quitania that we had the pleasure of speaking to her. 

“The very day of my arrival,” Miss Buell told us, “I went 

Greenwich as I had scheduled there recitals on the two 
immediate July 28 and 29. The first was at the 
home of George Wallen and the latter at the home of George 
Learnard. I also arrived just in time for the Gimbel recep- 

1 to Gene Tunney, which brought out many of the 

cially prominent. Tunney is a delight, I thoroughly en- 

ed talking to him,” radiated Miss Buell, “he is an inter- 
sting personality because he is not merely a boxer but 
a mentality which is interested in many and varied subjects 
and who finds himself at home on topics of conversations 
tally at variance with the profession he has been pursuing.” 
from Miss Buell about her appearances 
that the concerts in London were the 
she prized most. “There were four very won 
ncerts in London,” mused the pianist, “and several 
causeries are becoming quite the rage 


days, 


On inquiring 
1 she told us 


ws which 


rics ] he 
At Wigmore Hall I featured the Phantasic 
of the great masters and I found that they 
with enthusiasm. My season was a most 
and a full one I had as many as seven 


weet x 


1 SOME 
were received 
nteresting on 
appearances in on 

‘And this season 
\ ‘ile illuminated Miss Buell’s face as she made answer: 
In November, in fact on the twentieth of that month, I 
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will give a concert in New York and I will present, among 
other things, some of the works which were favorites abroad. 
And then, after what I would consider a considerable tour, 
I will go to Europe in February bound for Germany and 


DAI BUELL, 
pianist, whose recent success abroad has brought more 
engagements for this season. She will give her New 
York recital on November 20, then fulfill other Ameri- 
can dates, and leave in February for concerts in Ger- 
many and France. 


France. In March I will go to Amsterdam, Berlin, Paris, 
Hamburg, Bologne, Frankfort, and Munich. The great joy 
of it will be in returning to old friends, for such is the way 
| feel towards my European audiences. I am devoted to 
them, and justly so, for they are devoted to me. It is like 
going home.” 

“In your various stopping points did you find any inter- 
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esting music and composers?” was our natural inquiry. 

“T found several,” replied Miss Buell, her enthusiasm com- 
ing once more to the surface, “but one in particular I favor— 
Ellen Coleman. Her compositions are most interesting and 
while her works are played a lot abroad she is not so well 
known in America. For that very reason, aside from the 
fact that I enjoy her ideas, I brought over three manuscripts 
which I am going to incorporate in some of my recitals here. 
There is a great charm, delicacy and simplicity which char- 
acterizes her individuality and which appeals to me greatly.” 

“No doubt your enthusiasm about the composer will be 
greatly instrumental in getting her known here,” we philo- 
sophized, and Miss Buell just smiled and said, “That thing 
‘enthusiasm’ is a great thing!” 


Fredricka Pickart Scores in Opera in Italy 


Exactly five and one-half months after arriving in Italy, 
Fredricka Pickart of Gary, Ind., made a very successful 
debut as Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana at Sarrona, Italy, 
receiving several curtain calls after both the aria and the 
famous duet. Knowing but a few arias from operas, she 
learned seven operatic roles during the short time she was 
in Italy and was to have six performances at Udine several 
weeks previous to her debut at Sarrona, when the earth- 


FREDRICKA PICKART 


quake and flood in the valley prevented these plans being 
carried out. Several maestros of Milan, the manager of La 
Scala, and the newspaper critics have predicted a highly 
successful career in opera for this young American. 

Mrs. Pickart came originally from Council Bluffs, Ia., be- 
ginning her voice work under Walter B. Graham of Omaha, 
Neb., and, after moving to Gary, continuing under William 
= Hall of Chicago and finishing in Milan with Emilio Pic- 
coli. 


Katherine Bellamann Studio Activities 


Patrick Henry, tenor, joined the cast of The New Moon, 
playing in Cleveland prior to its opening in New York. 
Nancy Trevelyan has been engaged for George Cohan’s 
musical comedy, Billie, to open shortly in New York. Irene 
Pehling has been engaged for the United Opera Company 
to broadcast over the Columbia Chain; she will also sing in 
the Cathedral Hour. 

Kurt Engel is engaged for the new Fox Theater in Brook- 
lyn, and Berthe Hebert has been giving novel programs over 
WOR and WABC;; Miss Hebert is teaching in West War- 
ren, Mass. 

Laura Janos Feussel has been reengaged as head of the 
voice department of Averett College, Danville, Va. and 
Mary Benn will head the voice department of Elon College, 
N. C. Elsie Falwell has been engaged to teach in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and Agnes Nelson returns to a prosperous 
studio in Columbia, S. C. 
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Allen Hinckley to Teach 


Allen Hinckley, well known bass-baritone, is to divide his 
time this season between concert and operatic appearance 
and teaching a limited number of young singers. Mr. Hinck- 
ley has had considerable success with his teaching, his ex- 
ponents occupy prominent positions in the operatic, concert 
and teaching fields both here and abroad. Perhaps his 
success in teaching is due to his own vast experience, he 
having been at various times a member of such opera com- 


Strauss-Peyton 


ALLEN HINCKLEY 


panies as the Metropolitan, Covent Garden and the Royal 
Operas of Berlin, Paris and Vienna, etc. The singer has 
also sung prominent roles at the Wagner Festivals of Bay- 
reuth. 

Last season Mr. Hinckley created favorable comment 
when he sang Wotan in Die Walkure at the Century 
Theater, in company with Johanna Gadski and Paul Alt- 
house. According to the American: “Allen Hinckley gave 
the best demonstration of style and declamatory skill,” 
while the New York Staats Zeitung commented: “Allen 
Hinckley sang-and declaimed the part of Wotan in excel- 
lent style. His voice rang through the theater with wonder- 
ful effect.” 

And speaking of this one role brings to mind his exten- 
sive repertory, which includes: Rheingold, Walkire, Sieg- 
fried, Gétterdammerung, Tannhauser, Lohengrin, Flying 
Dutchman, Meistersinger, Parsifal, Aida, Faust, Don Gio- 
vanni, Marriage of Figaro, Fidelio, La Juive, and The 
Huguenots, as well as others in Italian, German, French 
and English. 

Mr. Hinckley’s career is an interesting one. Even be- 
fore he left college he had decided on an operatic career. 
In his final year the young student left college and joined 
various opera companies where he could obtain the routine 
work necessary for a start. He got along famously and 
it was not long before he tried his fortune in Germany. He 
advanced even more rapidly there and soon made his debut 
at the Hamburg Stadttheater as King Henry in Lohengrin. 
The young singer became so popular with both the manage- 
ment and public that he was engaged as a regular member 
of the company for five years. 

Young Hinckley was ambitious, so during his second 
year at the opera, he wrote a letter to Cosima Wagner, 
widow of the famous composer, asking how he could sing 
at Bayreuth. She invited him to come there and study a 
Wagnerian role she might select, but said his engagement 
would depend on ability to interpret the role. The follow- 
ing summer found him on the spot and studying Hagen, 
under Frau Wagner’s supervision, which role he sang at 
the festival that year, and the following year that of King 
Henry five times and Hunding twice. These Bayreuth ap- 
pearances meant much to him, and engagements at Covent 
Garden, Munch, Vienna, Dresden, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, Vienna, Paris and Berlin 
followed. He also has appeared under the baton of such 
distinguished men as Richter, Mottl, Muck, Nikisch, Strauss, 
Mahler, Toscanini, Campanini, Hertz and Beecham. 

Therefore, those studying with Mr. Hinckley may be 
suré of a training that is not alone thorough, but one en- 
riched by actual concert and operatic experience as well. 
Mr. Hinckley is still active in the singing field, his appear- 
ances last season receiving the highest comments from the 
press. K. 


Beethoven Symphony Notes 


David Stanley Smith, dean of the Yale School of Music, 
and Rudolph Ganz, conductor and pianist, are interested in 
the Beethoven Orchestra’s plan of rotating American com- 
positions around the country among the other symphony or- 
chestras, and have joined the American Compositions Com- 
mittee, which includes Van Hoogstraten, Hadley, Hertz, 
Hanson and many other prominent musicians. 

Charles Haubiel, whose Karma will be played by the 
Beethoven Orchestra, under Zaslawsky, is at work on a new 
light opera, Etherea, which is being written in collaboration 
with Martia Leonard, niece of G. Schirmer, the publisher. 
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The composition is a satire on Wall Street. 

Andree Vaurabourg, wife of Arthur 
Honegger, guest conductor of the 
Beethoven Symphony, will be one of the 
many prominent soloists to appear with the 
orchestra this season. 


Roeder Concludes Summer 
Course 


The six weeks’ summer course for 
pianists given by Carl M. Roeder at the 
Barrington School in the Berkshires closed, 
after a very successful season, with a final 
students’ recital. 

The beautiful buildings and spacious 
grounds of the school, so long known as 
the famous Searles estate, were at the com- 
plete disposal of the students, who were 
able, under such ideal conditions, to com- 
bine recreational pastime with intensive 
work in music. Weekly programs 
were given in the auditorium of the 
school by the young artists of the class, 
and, supplementing these, were recitals by such well known 
pianists as Katherine Bacon and James Fiskin; All the con- 
certs were largely attended and greatly enjoyed by invited 
guests from Great Barrington, Pittsfield and the nearby va- 
cation surroundings of this attractive region. In addition, the 
class had the privilege of attending the chamber music can 
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CARL M. ROEDER 


(seated) and a group of his summer class pupils at the Barrington 


School in the Berkshire Hills. 


certs of the Berkshire Playhouse Trio at Cummington and the 
South Mountain Quartet at Pittsfield. Thus an 
environment was enjoyed by the students. 

Mr. Roeder, after visiting at North Conway in the White 
Mountains, has returned to New York to resume his regular 
classes. : 
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Virginibus Puerisque 
(For Youths and Maidens) 
Ten Pieces for Piano by Rubin Goldmark 


Hattowe’en .35. A mot too-radical march grotesque. 
Calls into play the staccato touch and rhythmic neatness. 

PuncH ano Jupy’s Jazz Party .50. A favorite with 
pupils. The “jazz” in the title signifies only the use 
of syncopation and «a sliding touch. 

Tre Rac anp Borris Man .30. A whimsical little piece 
that is not at all difficult. 

Szee-saw .30 is cheracteristically interesting. 

Tue Menuet .50. A dainty and graceful version of the 
old dance theme. 


6. In THe Heatuer .35. Has the peculiar charm of Scotch 
idiom, abundant dynamic inflections, but not great tech- 
nical difficulty. 

7. GavotTre Aa Lantiour .35. A charming little salon piece, 
useful from the viewpoint of rhythmic accuracy. 

8. InpiANs .50. Fast and furious, but with a legato melody 
in the middle part. 

9. Guost Story .30. Spooky indeed, and a useful number 
for the study of touch. 


10. Ar Eventiwe .50. In the character of a nocturne. 


Piano Stories By Cedric Lemont 
Op. 40 


Petite Vaise .40. In the easy, advanced beginner grade. 
Pleasant to play, worthwhile to study, and melodious to 
listen to. 


A Litre Gossip .35. An interesting character piece with 
sharply defined rhythmic angles and brisk staccato pas- 


Sone Wirnout Worps .35. and ex- 


pressive. 

SWEETHEART .30. 

Mepitatien .35. This closes the little suite in a reflective 
mood. It requires careful attention to touch and 
phrasing, but is without special difficulties. 


In smooth-flowing style, 


A short number in slow waltz time. 
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RICHARD BUHLIG, Pianist 


Tesching: in A July until October, 1928 
in New vor City, Winter-Spring, 1928- Hy 
Ad@d@ress Secretary of Richard Buhlig, 2515 

or Room 1511, Steinway Hall, New York City 
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Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
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day, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


VINCENT V.. HUBBARD 
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First Assistant: Dr. George L. Dwyer 
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Richard Cummings Endorsed 


In a recent interview Francis Stuart mentioned three of 
his pupils whom he considered competent to teach, along 
the Bel Canto line, as learned by Mr. Stuart from the 
great maestro, Francesco Lamperti, the elder. 

One is Richard Cummings. Mr. Cummings has been Mr. 
Stuart’s assistant at his Carnegie. Hall studios for the past 
ten years and has taught his classes while Mr. Stuart spent 
his summers in California. He has been an earnest listener 
at all technical lessons, having been the official studio 
accompanist. Mr. Cummings does not claim proficiency 
as a pianist, but has done the routine work very satisfac- 
torily, thus giving him an unusual opportunity for obser- 
vation. 

“Mr. Cummings came to me from an up-state town,” 
said Mr. Stuart, “as a boy. He had been studying with 
an incompetent teacher and his voice was in the early 
development stage. He had been singing a tenor part with 
three mature voices. As a result | found the voice badly 
strained, although I recognized the beautiful quality and 
the innate talent. At the end of a year’s study the voice 
still sounded strained. I told him he needed a throat doctor 
or a head doctor. By the law of elimination, we tried the 
throat doctor. He found that the chords had _ been 
stretched and that they crossed at the top. His is a con- 


RICHARD CUMMINGS, 


assistant to Francis Stuart 


dition which seldom improves, meaning the complete loss 
of the singing voice. 

“At my advice, Mr. Cummings gave up the thought of 
becoming a public singer. He devoted himself to the 
organ. He worked in an office during the daytime and did 
his studying and practice in the evening. He never lost 
touch with my studio, running in at odd-times to sing 
lightly and to play the simple accompaniments. He became 
proficient as an organist, having held several positions at 
the larger Catholic churches. He also improved his piano 
work so that he could do all the routine work at my 
studios. The teaching he has done and the listening and 
observation have improved and. strengthened his voice so 
that now, within a limited compass, he sings artistically 
with a full, healthy tone. 

“Twenty-six years ago he came to — York without 
money, with poor health, without a friend, but now he has 
a first class church position, many pupils singing before the 
public, a comfortable bank account, all of which is not a 
bad record, to my way of thinking.” 


Boston Symphony Notes 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, will open on October 5 next, in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, what will probably be the busiest musical October 
3oston has ever had. This will be the forty-eighth season 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. . Both the Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening series were solidly subscribed 
last spring. There will also be a series of five Monday 
evening and five Tuesday afternoon concerts, and Pension 
Fund Concerts on Sunday afternoons. 

Serge Koussevitzky will give a recital on the double-bass, 
his second American appearance with this unusual instru- 
ment, on Monday evening, October 15. 

The season of Sunday afternoon con¢erts in Symphony 
Hall will be opened by Fritz Kreisler on October 14. On 
the following Sunday, Geraldine Farrar will sing, and on 
Sunday afternoon, October 28, there will be a concert by 
The English Singers. 

Vladimir Horowitz, phenomenal young pianist who cre- 
ated a sensation last season, will return for a second recital 
in Symphony Hall on Sunday evening, October 21. There- 
min will bring to Boston on Sunday afternoon, October 7, 
his new invention whereby he makes music by movements 
of his fingers in the air. On Sunday evening, October 28, 


Pompeo’s Band will give a concert, with Maria Mz antovani,” 


soprano, as soloist. 


Berlin Philharmonic Engages Crooks 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra has engaged Richard 
Crooks as soloist at one of its fall concerts. Other dis- 
tinguished artists to appear with this organization during 
the season include Henri Marteau, Claudio Arrau, Heinrich 
Schlusnus, Lucy Caffaret, Marta Linz, Georg Bertram, 
Maria Basca, Enrico Mainardi and Mafalda Salvatini. The 
conductors will be Oskar Fried, Franz Mikorey, Jssy Do- 
browen, Hans Weisbach, Ernst Wendel, Leopold Reichwein, 


Leo Blech, Richard Richter, Franz von Hoesslin and Ernst 


von Dohnanyi. 
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Paul Whiteman Visits Boston 


Will Feature Gershwin Concerto—Largest 
Carillon in Country Installed at Springfield 
—Ampico Hall Opens—Koussevitzky 
Recital in Offing 


Boston.—After filling a Revere Beach engagement on 
Labor Day eve, Paul Whiteman and his orchestra came to 
the Metropolitan Theater, where they delighted huge audi- 
ences from September 7 to September 15. The maestro 
has undergone a great loss of weight, with a complementary 
gain in poise. The poise will serve him well during the 
coming season, for Mr. Whiteman will continue his activities 
on the concert stage. He plans to feature George Gersh- 
win’s Concerto in F for orchestra and pianoforte, and a 
new piece, Metropolis, by Grofé. Those who are interested 
in jazz and its ramifications, look forward to Mr. White- 
man’s performance at Symphony Hall on December 9. 

Mr. Whiteman’s present program, with which he termi- 
nates his pre-season wanderings, includes a dreamy ren- 
dition of Chiquita, and a medley of old Whiteman favorites 
extending as far back as Japanese Sandman. Among the 
soloists special mention may be made of Helen Kennedy, 
jazz soprano, and George Dewey Washington, negro bari- 
tone. 

SPRINGFIELD CARILLON 


On September 16, the largest carillon in the United 
States received its dedication at the new Trinity Church of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. The sixty-three bells will be 
controlled by Mrs. J. Edward Snyder, Jr., who has just 
taken a carillon course under Ruth Conniston of the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York. The keyboard is sup- 
plied with an electric control, so that the instrument can 
be set to play at any given hour, even though Mrs. Snyder 
be absent. The largest bell of the carillon weighs five 
tons, and the foot-clapper weighs 300 pounds. 


Bic Boston BraNncH For AMPICO 


On Monday, September 10, Ampico Hall opened its doors. 
Here the American Piano Company displays the Mason & 
Hamlin, Knabe, and Chickering pianos, and the Ampico 
reproducing piano, which during the past year has been used 
here for study purposes at Harvard, Boston University, 
Wellesley College, and the New England Conservatory of 
Music. Louis C. Wagner, long a prominent figure in the 
American Piano Company, will manage Ampico Hall. Mr. 
Wagner hopes to hold many musical affairs in the new hall, 
and to make it a sort of informal musical center. Among 
other things, he will institute a series of free music lessons 
for children in and around Boston. 


ANOTHER KowussEvITzKY RECITAL 


During the coming season Serge Koussevitzky, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra, is expected to give an- 
other double bass recital. Henry Casadesus, who played the 
viola d’amore iast season as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony, will assist. Mr. Koussevitzky is the most renowned 
double bass virtuoso in the world, and M. Casadesus is a 
very prominent member of the Sociéte des Instruments 
Anciens. 

Cuicaco Opera For Boston 


Although the Chicago Civic Opera has already announced 
its repertory, the Boston Chicago Opera Association has not 
yet officially selected the operas which will be performed 
during the regular two weeks’ season in Boston. Likely 
choices are Mozart’s Mariage de Figaro and Don Giovanni, 
Bellini’s Norma, Verdi’s Aida, and one or two Donizetti 
revivals. Among the moderns we may have Ravel’s Spanish 
Hour, Honegger’s Judith, Strauss’s Rosenkavalier, or De- 
bussy’s Pelleas and Melisande. W.L. 


Guilmant Organ School Reopens October 9 


Dr. William C. Carl who has been in Paris securing novel- 
ties for the coming season, and being largely entertained 
while there, has now returned to New York to complete the 
final arrangements for the reopening of the Guilmant Organ 
School, scheduled for October 9. The application list is al- 
ready large, and those preparing for the free Berolzheimer 
Scholarship competition include students from many distant 
points. 

The playing of organ accompaniments will be stressed 
this season, and Dr. Carl will include this at the sessions 
of his master class, along with many other subjects of prac- 
tical value to the organist. The History of the Music of 
the Church is to be introduced in the general plan, and 
Dr. Carl will give a series of lectures on the standard ora- 
torios and their interpretation. The lecture course also in- 
cludes Hebrew music to be given by Willard Irving Nevins. 

The schedule of the complete course, leading to gradua- 
tion, is planned so that it is equally valuable to persons who 
have studied the organ, or are beginning the study of that 
instrument for the first time. Its purpose is to give a thor- 
ough education to those who wish to study the organ in its 
many phases. 

Fifty Guiimant School graduates hold important positions 
in New York City. Hundreds hold similar positions 
throughout the United States. The contest for the free 
scholarships will be held on October 5. Applications should 
be sent at once as the list closes in a short time. 


Lester Donohue Returns 


Lester Donohue, who has been playing the Hammond 
piano all over Europe with great success both for himself 
and for the piano, arrived with Mr. Hammond on_ the 
Augustus early in September and motored directly to Glou- 
cester in the same car in which he and Mr. Hammond 
travelled from Hamburg to Naples. Mr. Donohue reports 
that they enjoyed their stay in Lord Berner’s house in 
Rome, but found the weather there terrifically hot and were 
glad to be returning to America. He will spend his Christ- 
mas in Los Angeles, but expects to play the Hammond 
piano in New York, Boston, and other cities of the East, 
to introduce it as it deserves to be introduced in America 
after its successes in Europe. 
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Tulsa, Okla. Normals, Season Tulsa. 
Summer, Paris, France. 
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Bowle Street, Amarilio, Tex. 


FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
Lansing Conservatory of Music, 
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HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
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VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madison 
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gagements as pianist throughout the United States, and 
in December and January he will conduct the Philadel 
phia Orchestra during the absence of Mr. Stokowski 
During this period, Mrs. Gabrilowitsch (Clara Clemens) 
will appear as leading lady in several of the most tm 
portant plays given by the newly-organized Detroit 
Civic Theater. In February Mr. and Mrs. Gabrilowitsch 
will leave for Europe, where Mr. Gabrilowitsch has 
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ductor and pianist during the months of February, 
March and April. 
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left), Marcia 
van Dresser, 
md Lady Mand 
Warrende? at 
lunch in the 
garden of Lad, 
Warrender’s 
London home 
ona warm sum 
mer day 


LEWIS 
RICHARDS 
(left), pianist and 
harpsichordist, and 
Henrt V erbrug- 
ghen, conductor of 
the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orches 





tra, in front of 
Mr. Richards’ 
VERA CURTIS. home m_ Santa 
. - sie Monica, Cal. 
as Santussa, a role she sang with the Cincinnati Zoo 
Opera Company this past summer with marked success 
One of the critics commented: “Vera Curtis, as San- 
tussa, in perfect voice and giving to the role all the 
emotional expression it requires and a great deal more 
than it usually receives, carried her audience irresistibly. 
She gives to the part a human touch that is appealing 
in its intensity.” (Photo by Hoffman Studio) 
JOHN HUTCH 
INS’ ASSIST- 
ANT IN SOUTH 
DAKOTA 
William Orth, as 
sistant to John 
Hutchins, vocal di 
agnostician, and 
Bernice Frost, 
whose book of «f Pt 
children's pieces K Fg a 
was recently pub . 
lished by Schirmer RADIE BRITAIN, 
after a round of composer-pianist and her pupil, Elisabeth Jamison 
golf on the Mitch {marillo, Texas, where Miss Britain has been 
el Country Clul ducting a summer class ith splendid results. 


FREDERICK R. HUBER 2 &, Chicage on Septemper 10 
(left), director of station WBAL, and Herbert A. Wag 
ner, owner of the station, photographed on the links of 
the Lake Placid Club, where Mr. Huber was a guest 
of Mr. Wagner this summer. Mr. Huber “also is 
Baltimore’s municipal director of music, managing di 
rector of the Ly ri¢ Theater, and an official of the Pea 
body Conservatory of Music. 








FRANCES HALI 
(seated, in the center) and her summer master class t 
piano at Erie, Pa. Miss Hall plans to return to New 
York about October 1 


WILLEM MENGELBERG, 
distinguished Holland conductor, who sailed for the United States on 
September 18 to resume his post wth the New York Philharmon 
Ur. Mengelberg has spent the summer at his Chalet in the Engadine 
Switzerland. (Right) Studying a botanical symphony? (Below) 
Left to right: Rubin Goldmark, Mr. Mengelberg and Ellen Botten 
heim, daughter of Sam Rottenheim, and, in the corner picture, another 


jolly luncheon party, of which Mr Bottenheim is also a member 








LENORA SPARKES, 
concert artist, on vacation in the Adirondacks prelimi- 
nary to her concert tour which begins October 1. Miss 
Sparkes enjoys gardening and is seen here among her 
flowers. 








Course, Menno, Britain re-opened her studio at the Girvin Institute 
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MADDALENA ELBA 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
NOW TOURING CUBA IN OPERA 


AUGUST WERNER 


BARITONE 


Address: 543—9th St., water tie N. Y. bees oo South 8126 


YMISCHAKOFF 


é Concert Master of the Philadelphia Orchestra, Stokowski, conductor. 
H New York Studio Philadelphia, Pa. 
A 701 Carnegie Hall 2109 N. 33rd St. 

Circle 1350 Columbia 6715 


The BALLET SCHOOLoEfN.Y. 


ART AND TECHNIQUE OF DANCING 
Booklet-Program om request 
606 Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Cc. Circle 9363 


Studio: 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter’s Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 
H, T. FITZSIMONS, Pubi., 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ili 


CHASE 


18 W. 84th Street, N. Y VOICE—PIANO— Coach— Accompanist—Teacher | Endicott S644 


ROSA LOW |. 


Lyric Soprano 
: Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
17 1451 Broadway New York City 


Celebrated Spanish 


- 
Piano Virtueso|L r 
Teacher of Many | 
Famous Pianists R 
19 West 85th pao, 0 


New Yor 
Schuyler 1044 and Schuyler 9923 





Telephones: 


VITA 


Voice culture—Opera coach 


Studio 803-804, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Tel. Circle 1350 








“Evenness of Tone” 


“The undoubted accuracy of its scale, the 
sweetness and evenness of its tone—the 
irreproachable support it assures the sin- 
cere performer is all that countless artists 
have claimed for it.” 


DORA DE PHILLIPPE 
Soprano Chicago Opera Company 


ICH-&-BACH 


Ei Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 


237 Best 23rd St. New York 
77 East Jacxson Buvp., Cuicaco, Ix. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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Kemper Raises Opinion of 
American Art in London 


“A one-time American infant prodigy 
has just succeeded in accomplishing much 
to raise the prestige of American art in 
Europe,” stated a dispatch from London in 
the 3uffalo Evening News of July 14. 
“She is Ruth Kemper,” continued the Lon- 
don reporter, “young and attractive violin- 
ist of Salem, W. Va., a Daughter of the 
American Revolution. What Ruth Kemper 
did was, at her recital at Aeolian Hall, to 
show a well versed British concert audience 
that young America is capable of playing 
the musical classics like the Bachs, the 
Cesar Francks and the Lalos, with just as 
great ease as they render the rag-time and 
jazzes of the Berlins and the Gershwins.” 

After declaring that Miss Kemper’s par- 
ents were descended from Colonial stock 
enabling her to establish eight different an- 
cestral lines in the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the London writer 
traced the violinist’s career from the time 
of her first public appearance as an infant 
prodigy at the age of four to her 
appearances with orchestra and her engage- 
ments in recital in most of the large cities 
of the United States. “Originally,” con- 
tinued the dispatch, “the girl came to Europe to finish her 
studies with Ysaye in Belgium. There she met Ysaye’s 
American girl-student wife and herself became one of the 
great master’s best pupils. Later she decided to appear 
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RUTH KEMPER 


(right) with Mrs. George O. Seward at the latter’s home in Sussex, England. 


for the first time in London. As a result of her concert 
here, a tour has been planned which will take her through 
the principal British cities, later ending in renewed appear- 
ances in the United States after her European engagements.” 








Artists Everywhere | 








Salvatore Avitabile will be represented by two vocal 
pupils, Pauline Turso, soprano, and Evelyn MacGregor, 
contralto, in excerpts from the operas Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Otello, Aida, and Il Trovatore, at the September 30, operatic 
performance in Werba’s Jamaica Theater; Bertini, tenor, 
and Interrante, baritone, will also appear. 

Esther Dale, soprano, will give her first New York 
recital this season at Town Hall on the night of October 2. 
Miss Dale has prepared a program of unusual interest that 
includes American songs, German lieder, and a touch of the 
modern in a group of three songs by Arthur Honegger, 
noted Swiss composer, who is coming to this country in 
January for his first American tour. 

Irene Dunne, leading lady in the new French musical 
production, Luckee Girl, which opened at the Casino The- 
atre, New York, September 15, is a product of the Eller- 
man-Coxe studios, having been under their instruction for 
several years. 

Amy Ellerman, contralto, Calvin Coxe, tenor, 
Howell, soprano, and Edwin Swain, baritone, have 
engaged to give a concert at Lakeland, Fla., October 1. 

Jessie B. Gibbes and Margaret Hopkins, directors of 
the Music Education Studios, have returned from Vermont, 
where they spent the summer. The studios opened Septem- 
ber 20. There is already a large enrollment in the piano, 
violin, cello, dancing and other departments, with A. 
Guinther as teacher of the guitar. The Art department is 
under the directicn of Louise Southwick, and dramatics un- 
der Helen Ashley-Smith. These 


have been added to the 
school curriculum, with further additions to the teaching 
staff. 

Jeanne Gordon recently returned from Europe on the 
Mauretania, and went immediately to her home near Chat- 
ham, Ont., for the balance of her summer vacation. A 
long tour through Canada is planned for the contralto 
early in the season, 

Helen Grattan, one of the many young artists who 
coach with Frank La Forge, is spending the summer abroad. 

he left Paris on August 15 to tour German and Austrian 
musical centers. 

Louis Graveure, 


Dicie 
been 


voice, 


after successes as an operatic tenor 
in Germany, returns to the concert field in this country, 
opening in Richmond, Va., October 8. He will give a New 
York recital at Town Hall on October 11. 

Grace Hofheimer has returned from her vacation and 
has resumed teaching at her New York studio. 

Myra Mortimer, contralto, whose European engage- 
ments do not permit other than six weeks for her American 
season, will arrive in New York on February 15, 1929, and 
will make her first appearance of the season in Danbury, 
Conn. She will then entrain for Canada where she will ful- 
fill numerous engagements in the Dominion, terminating her 
Canadian tour on March 7 with her last concert in Montreal. 
She will then return to the States and appear in Hastings, 
Neb., Jackson, Tenn., and other cities in the South. Mme. 
Mortimer will again be accompanied by Coenraad V. Bos. 

Charles Naegele, American pianist, recently presented 
a joint program with Zlatko Balokovic, violinist, at  Still- 
ington Hall, Gloucester, Mass., in the interesting Stillington 
Hall series. The same program will be repeated at the 
Mrs. Joseph Leiter home in Beverly Farms. 
will begin her concert season 
on September 26 in Ellendale, N. D., when she will play for 
the State Women’s Federated Clubs convention. This will 
be followed by engagements in Sioux City and Ames, Ia.; 
Hastings, Neb.; Jackson, Tenn.; Dayton, O.; Clarksburg, 
W. Va., and Danbury, Conn. 


The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Company has secured 
Stanislao Vesta, tenor, well known in opera abroad, as a 
member of the personnel for the coming season. His first 
appearance in America will be in the Russian opera, Kovant- 
china. 

Elliott Schenck has contracted to conduct the enlarged 
orchestra for the first four weeks of the coming season 
at the Hampden Theater. As has been stated in the 
Musicat Courter, Schenck is composing the incidental and 
entre-act music for Mr. Hampden’s forthcoming production, 
which is based on the life and doings of Buddha. Mr. 
Schenck states that he has gone deeply into the subject 


Ilza Niemack, violinist, 


of Hindu folk-lore and music, and that although he has 
utilized but few authentic themes, he has attempted to give 
his score the characteristics of the music of India. The 
book calls for incidental music throughout its four acts, 
and it is understood that the score contains some twenty- 
five or thirty numbers. 

Reinald Werrenrath, on the day he arrived from 
Europe, received a telegram requesting him to give a sum- 
mer concert at the State Normal School at Normal, III. 
The date was August 8, and was filled before Mr. Werren- 
rath went to his Adirondack camp at Lake Chazy, where 
he is completing a luxurious new camp. On August 17 
Mr. Werrenrath gave a recital at Lake Placid. 


Effa Ellis Perfield Resumes Teaching 
Effa Ellis Perfield has returned from a seven weeks’ va- 
cation at her farm at Schoodic Lake, Me., near Brownville. 
Her teachers and sight singing classes will begin on Sep- 
tember 24. Admission to Observation Hours may be made 
through telephoning Mrs. Perfield. 





PARISI and EVANS 


(Martha Parisi) (Mary S. Evans) 
MUSICAL AND CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


50 West 47th Street New York 
Telephone: Bryant 6603 














Piano 
Harmony 
Composition 
Sedgwick 0910 


1881 Grand Geitaiianan, N. Y. C. Tel. 
TEACHER OF 


RUDOLF LARSEN “Yin 


Assistant to PROF. LEOPOLD AUER for 8 years 
326 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 828 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 


Telephone Nevins 1518 








MARGARET 


RIEGELMANN 


SOPRANO 
Personal Representative: 
BARNET GOLD 


320 Manhattan Ave. 
Telephone: 


New York 
Monument 4655 








The Russian Vocal 


KEDROFF QUARTET 


Available Season 1928-1929 


Management Wm. B. gg nm 1508 Times Bidg., 
ty 

















New York 
The _ Now Booking Season 19281929 


Luglish Singers 


abe of Madbigals, Folk Songs ¢ Other Music 
Management METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 33 West 42°X.NY-C. 

















Vocal Teacher 


The Ansonia Hotel 
Suite 10-18 
New York 


MME. 
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CAROLYN GRAY 


Accompanist-Pianist 





Available to Artists on Tour, or for 
Separate Dates—Season 1928-29. 
Address 
New York City 
210 East 77th Street 
Teleph : Rhinelander 2174 
Also 

302 Reymer Bidg., 239 Fifth Avenue, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE HECKSCHER THEATRE|y, ZIOLKOWSKI 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 104th ST.. NEW YORK CITY , titan + 
Polish Pianist-Composer 


The most beautiful and luxurious of Manhattan’s small playhouses. A real theatre with absolutely 509 South Wabesh Avenue Chicago, ml. 
perfect acoustics and a distinctive atmosphere all its own. Still has a few excellent dates open for 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, OPERAS, PLAYS and PRIVATE MOTION PICTURE ENTERTAINMENTS 


“ae | WALTER SPRY 
Ashley Miller, Director Tel. University 1606 and 4860 


ee PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
SAMUEL COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC CHICAGO 


GRANBERRY GINSBERG | Corleen Wells itis: 


PIANO SCHOOL BARITONE SOPRANO B ide 
aysi 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING ilio R s , Soloist—Fifth Avenue Brick Church 1873 
Presta. Tealabew’ Cums for ‘Tenchore Emilio Roxas Studios 4412 Douglaston Blvd., Douglaston, Long Island 
Booxtets—149 East 61st Street, New Yorx 703 Steinway Hall oo ey 
113 West 57th Street VOICES ARTISTICALLY PLACED AND 


























te Me BS 


Accompanist and sigh Piano and Harmony 
8103 Langley Ave., Chicago, TU .: 2828 Radcliffe 


(AUER METHOD) 
MR. & MRS. JASCHA FASTOFSKY 


Bank of memes yp AY gts , Beach 
Tel. Belle Harbor 4620 
253 Amherst Ave., Jamaica, N. Y.—Tel. Republic 5156 





New York City DEVELOPED 
Coaching in French and Italien Diction 


SUE Blair Neale ee 
shin regen ee JAMES HAUPT 


Soprano Exclusively for ’ TENOR 
Edward Johnson Mégt.: George Engles, National Broadcasting Co. 
Address: 1412 Steinway Hall, CVE FF MOS 711 Fifth Avenue New York 

















New York, N. Y. Hall, New York 





DE WALD-KUHNLE 


Voice—Expression 
DUNMIRE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


L 
A 
U 
R 
A 





ANNA BEESE 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studi { 3260 W. 77th St., N. ¥.C. Trafalgar 4385 
“40S 599 W. 190th St., N.Y.C. Wash. Héts. 3004 


ISSAY LUKASHEVSKY 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Address: og West 191st St., N. Y. 
Tel: Wadsworth 5175 


FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Mgt., Hurok, Ine., 55 West 42nd St., New York 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


Peda com «tse Ree. ‘aa Pupils 
Studio—87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
Appiication By Marit PRererRep 


Mme. Gardner Bartlett 


VOICE PRINCIPLE 
rof. of Nordica’s Singing Classe 
Studio: Lea Block - Sandusky, Ohio 


L. LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 

















pos 
Interviews by Appointment 
Studio: THE BELVEDERE 
319 W. 48th St., N. Y. Phone: Penna 3972 





with Sea Water Baths 
French Cuisine 
Concert Music 
Swimming Pool 
Turkish ex Cabinet Baths 


chennnts ead Tete 


by the Day, Month or 
Pamphlet upoo 
’. L. ANDREWS 


MAN ACERS 


PRESIDENT HOTEL 


On the Beachfront at Albany Avenue 








Se E. ARNE HOVDESVED 
VOCAL STUDENTS and SINGERS Coarecae 


THE RIGHT WAY TO PRODUCE THE VOICE—HAVE YOU FOUND IT? ‘ 1017 Steinway Hall, New York 
I studied with several noted teachers for years and then discovered 1 had ane taught all ae The right way was rgan Rectialiet—-Bienenburs Lotsa saaieimemes Peoo 
ultimately found. It was a revelation. Folder describing this valuable experience free on ce eee 


Address: R. STUDIO 58, METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, Nias BROADWAY, NEW YORK SIDNEY DOF DORLON LOWE 
STupios: PIANO 
PROF. A. H. TRUCK ie Fee, A Sentte. HY. Steinway Hall pots + sign The =: 


OLIN INSTRUCTOR 35 "pau Fairmont inn eae, ew York = STUDIOS 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 


Pupil tn SOACHIM~ DONT AASSART ‘elephone: Dickens 6740 


Teacher ‘of the Noted Violinists GISELLA NEU and MAX” ROSTHAL EF BIDEAU NORMELLI 
MARIG GASLOVA 222...) Somer 


1515 Hinman Avenue, Ev anston, III. 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR STUDIO Hi Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 35.23 
Artist Pupil of SEVCIK and FLESCH 52 W. 54th St., New York 


Soloist with New York, Chicago, St. Louis pe Orchestras Tel. Circle 4658 Pp A U L S A V AG E 


VOICE 
Will teach the Art of Violin Playing from the ele- 


mentary to the most advanced stage. Also Musical 516 Steinway Hall New York 
Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Orchestra- 

tion. Instruction in the theoretical subjects men- DO 

u RA ROSE 























joned may be had individually or in classes. Pu- 
pil Recitals. For information regarding terms, 


Noted Violinist—Theorist—Composer =". «.. sly SOPRANO 


Room 522, Steinway Hall Concert 
P . ‘ ° gt., Harry and Arthur Culbertson of New York 
(Pupil of Wilhelmj and Glazounow) 113 West 57 St.,N.Y.C. _— Tel. Circle 0116 33 W. 42nd 8t., New York. | 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chisago 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


EVAN RHYN 


E 

N VOCAL TEACHER 

E Studio: 346 West 7ist Street, New York 
Tel.: 9541 Susquehanna 


OTTO LUENING 


HE leading “motif” throughout the Standish OPERA DEPARTMENT 
Hall management is service. For many rea- Eastuan Scnoon oy Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
sons you will enjoy living here. The rooms 
are commodious, penne appointed . . ROLAND CREAN 
oom poms: ‘ores i e met ws wil VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR—CONDUCTOR 
ear the singing of birds in the gardens o és pins ndereed by Noted Musicians) 
the Museum of Natural History. re _ wpe ee ee a 

away lies Central Park. Not the least o Studio: 887 Sane ane Deekiva, New York 

Standish Hall's features is a master chef CO tk endl nell” 

whose culinary compositions possess a unique 

charm. You will demand many encores from 

his work. Apartments, furnished or unfur- 

: nished, of 2, 3 and 4 rooms, each bedroom Th e B rt eak ers 

with private bath, are available at moderate rates. Electric lights, linens, maid 

service and full hotel service without extra charge. Onithe: deatudk 


Phone ENDicott 9200 Atlantic City, N. J. 
PREFERRED .- - - 


o In Summer and all seasons by 

Direction an 1 ra JOHN J. those who know and wish the best 
of SCOFIELD ; 

M. SPARK oseesae upon either the American or Euro 


pean Plan. 


‘A Residential Hotel , Bathing from room. 


Sensible rates withal. 


45 w 81% St. New York Hillman Management. 

































































‘OPPORTUNITIES 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished Studio Apartment, Southern ex- 
posure, Hardwood flooring throughout, 
private bath, for lease, also a small studio, 
and part time can be arranged for by the 
hour, day or month. For particulars and 
rates inquire of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 
Broadway, New York. Pennsylvania 2634. 





LARGE STUDIO TO RENT, part time, 
suitable for vocal and instrumental instruc- 
tion. Private waiting room. Unusually 
well equipped for recitals. For further 
particulars, telephone Circle 9363. 


PART VOCAL SCHOLARSHIP with STUDIO. FOR RENT; also studio apart- The aendas’ ite Siediie 


established teacher of reputation offered ment with 16 ft. ceilings. Each has pri- 

by New York musical club. Students, and vate bath. Electricity, telephone and room of New York 
all who love music, write for prospectus service included. Can be leased furnished Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 

and learn advantages gained by affiliat- or unfurnished, preferably though not ex- 13-15 East 38th Street 

ing with this well known organization. clusively to instrumentalists. Unusual Massidets hess iinident didien etth ae ath 
“Z A. R.” care of Musicat Courter, 113 proposition in exclusive West End Avenue | out bath. ” Large, teaching ctudins ‘with theth 
West 57th Street, New York. Studio Building. Address, “D. B. H.,” | $70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 








care of MusicaL Courter, 113 West 57th Piano studios rented by the hour. 

STUDIO FOR RENT in Chickering Hall Street, New York. Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
(57th Street) Thursdays, Fridays and 
evenings. Grand piano. Permanent tenant | FOR SALE—Sohmer concert grand piano, VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
preferred. Address “I. E. L.” care of $175.00. Also Aeolian Victrolian. Phone At 13 East 38th Street 
Musica Courter, 113 West 57th Street Endicott 3455 or write J. Kutsukian, Excellent food at mnadievate prices 
New York. 14 West 83rd Street, New York City. Under Expert Jap £ t 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH Voice 


TEACHER OF FAMOUS ARTISTS AND OF TEACHERS 
Studies, 62 | W. 70th St., New York City - Tel. Endicott 8144 





Vocal coach - Martinelli 
an 

Teacher of Della Samoiloff 

of Chicago Civic Opera 


al ‘Studio: 703 Steinway Hall, N. Y. Phone 5161 Circle 


Walter Professor of Choral 


Henry Hall en Calanbis University 
William s. ES RADY 


Address 39 Claremont Ave. 
TEACHER OF page 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall 113 West 57th Street New York 


GIUSEPPE BOGHETTI a 


Vocal Studios: 1710 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Tel 








. Schuyler 3580 





OPERATIC and CONCERT TENOR 
Graduate Royal Conservatory ef Music 
MILANO, ITALY 
13 East 38th St., New York, 
N. Y Caledonia 2777 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 





JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 


Studio, 45 rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
Martine, Beaulieu sur Mer, France, January until 


Ville 
PIANIST 


JOHN W. CLAUS P!A8is2 


REPERTOIRE — PEDAGOGY — ENSEMBLE 
237 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ODDONE SOMMOVIGO 


Maestro of Bel Canto 
PLACEMENT—GRAND OPERA COACHING 
New York Tel. Academy 8862 


May 


EXPERT VOICE 


Studio: 203 West 103rd Street, 
TEACHER 


ELIZABETH QUAILE orriano 


Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 


22 East 89th Street : : : New York 


PILAR MORIN riddles 


Coaching In French, Italian and English Opera 
Mise-en-Scene for Opera 
20 Central Park West, New York. Tel. 4348 Schuyler 


Studi f the Theater 


J. C. VAN HULSTEYN 


VIOLINIST 
Representative of the Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris 
Examination and preparation. Authorized by Mr. Thibaud to 
recommend selected students for his master class 


Address: Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 


HEMPEL 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Steinway Piano 


BACHAUS 


WORLD TOUR, 1927-28 
Chile, Uruguay, Brazil, England, 
Austria, Italy, Russia, Poland, 

DUO-ART 
Piccadilly Hotel, 














France, 
Spain 
VICTOR 


4 ; Srmiens 


sade = 
ie amas. 


BALDWIN 


Address: London 


MARGARET 
SHOTWELL 


PIANIST 
Exclusive Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
Broadway New York City 


IRLIZER 


HARPS 


One at—ba 
imstruments o 
fohetotbha 
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Prospects and Retrospects 


By George Liebling, 


Distinguished Pianist-Composer in an Interesting Chat 
on Matters Musical—His Coming Season 


Among the many prominent European musicians that have 
in recent years made America their permanent home, George 
Liebling, formerly of Berlin, London, Munich and Rome, 
arrests attention as a personality at once forceful and ener- 
getic, congenial and sympathetic. Though he has lived long 
enough to have studied with Liszt, Kullak and Rubinstein 
he seems to have discovered the fountain of eternal youth; 
his enthusiasm, optimism and ceaseless activity could serve 
as a model for young people about to tackle the serious 
business of art. 

Seen recently in his studio in Kimball Hall, Chicago, his 
headquarters since his arrival in America four years ago, 
(though his concert tours during that time have taken him 
the length and breadth of the land) Mr. Liebling was, de- 
spite the sultry August weather, in his characteristically 
cheerful and communicative mood and entertained the 
MusicaL Courier representative in a manner fully worthy 
of a member of a family equally well known for repartee 
and conversational gifts as for musical talent. 
AMERICA—SOME REFLECTIONS 


Tue Trip To 


In an animated and colortul manner, with many a twinkle 
of the luminous black eyes, the pianist-composer described 
his migration to the new world. Said he: “When in Octo- 
ber, 1924, I said good bye to Berlin in a Beethoven recital, 

# 


GEORGE LIEBLING 

varded the steamer Resolute, | was 
| intended to discover and conquer 
though I had traveled 


and shortly afterward b 
in a resolute mood, for 

territories hitherto unknown to me, 
and concertized throughout Europe and in Africa. My 
brothers, Max, of New York, and Emil, of Chicago, had 
come to this country many years before and had ws ablished 
reputations as musical pioneers, and now I, the baby of the 
family—eleven in all—was following their trail noe becom 

ing the standard bearer of the Lieblings. Emil was dead, 
Max had retired from active work, and his gifted children, 
Estelle, Leonard and James, were engaged in teaching and 
musical journalism respectively. So as we say in America, 
it was up to me. When we reached New York harbor the 
ship was boarded by a little army of port officials and re 

porters, and the latter dignified me with an interview. “How 
do you like America?” was asked. Inasmuch as | had 
never been here before (though I had twice offered 
American tours, which my European engagements made 
impossible) I thought the question somewhat premature, but 
answered it as best I could, saying that I liked every coun 

try that I visited and that I was sure | would like this one, 
as my brothers liked it and it liked my brothers. I was 
much more interested in the question how America would 
like me, and now after four years I am happy to be able to 
answer that question to my entire satisfaction. I have often 
been told that I possess the true American spirit, and I am 
very proud of that. When the reporters asked me where 
I was born I said, “by mistake in Germany, but I hope to 
make up for the youthful error.” They seemed to like the 
answer, and also a little anecdote I told them in connection 
with my revered master, Liszt. You know Liebling is the 
German for favorite or darling—well, when I came to 
Liszt said, ‘At last I have a pupil who will be able truth 
fully to say that he was my Lieblings Schtiler—favorit« 
pupil.’ ” 


been 


“FLASH LIGHTS” 

Discussing his activities since coming to this country and 
asked what he considered his most gratifying successes here, 
the artist reflected for a moment and then replied 

“If I look back on my most thrilling moments of artistic 
happ-ness in America I recollect three ‘flash-lights’ in par- 
ticular. I can still hear the applause of about 4,000 people 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York on Novem 
ber 22, 1924, after I had played the E flat concerto of Liszt. 
Recalled many times, I was greeted with shouts of ‘encore’ 
and the waving of myriad handkerchiefs. I was equally 
deeply moved by the cordiality of the Bostonians when | 
appeared with the Boston Symphony orchestra under Kous- 
sevitzky in February of this year, and when, after the 
Beethoven Symphony Orchestra under Georges Zaslawsky 
had performed the introduction to my opera, : 
Truth, 


Children of 
at Carnegie Hall last March I was called upon re- 
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peatedly to acknowledge the appreciation of the audience and 
the orchestra from the box in which I sat. Of course I 
mention these incidents solely because of your question, and 
since you seem to think it will be of interest to your read- 
ers to know an artist’s inner reaction to demonstrations 
such as I have related. I shall never forget those happy 
moments. An artist needs them in order to live and to work 
and create new compositions. Encouragement of that sort 
is the nourishment of the artistic mind and soul; it is an 
inspiration to us.” 

Here then was a master pianist, a musician who has pre- 
sented the world with a great number of valuable piano 
compositions, songs (about 100), as well as instrumental and 
choral works including operas, concertos, sonatas and 
masses, admitting with the utmost candor that the favor of 
the public was as the breath of life to him. This glimpse 
behind the scenes in the life of an artist was most interesting 
psychologically. 
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AND INTERPRETATION 


“In making up my programs I do not give preference to 
any special composer, though occasionally I select one com- 
poser for an entire recital,” went on Mr. Liebling. “Which 
reminds me that in London I once gave a series of Beetho- 
ven, Chopin, Schumann, Mendelssohn and Liszt programs, 
ending with one composed entirely of my own works. While 
I doff my hat to old Mr. Tradition I believe in individual- 
izing in interpretation as much as possible; in spite of what 
many critics might say, ‘I love to play my own Beethoven, 
my own Chopin,’ and so on. After all, you know, we artists 
devote our lives to the study of the masters and ought to 
know a little something about them. If you want elucida- 
tion of a legal point you go to a jurist, for medical infor- 
mation you consult a doctor, etc. So I say, if you wish to 
know how the music of the masters should be interpreted, 
come and hear us play it.” 

THe TEACHER’sS Mission 

“Yes, I love to teach—I think it is one of the noblest 
branches of any profession. I have derived great pleasure 
from my lectures on musical subjects at universities and 
colleges, and from the master classes I have held from time 
to time. I feel a mission in me to bring home to young 
students the value of my personal experiences and the 
knowledge gained from them. At my lectures I generally 
begin with musical matters and finish with advice on con- 
centration in study, pointing out that with seriousness of 
purpose and enthusiastic application the greatest heights 
can be reached—and only that way. 

“One time,’ (and the black eyes took on that irresistible 
michievous look) “a lady rushed up to me after a concert 
and exclaimed, ‘I am dying to take a lesson from you. 
Seeking to calm her I said, very quietly, ‘take the lesson 
first.’ She did, with the result that she is still living and 
has taken many more lessons, thus having found a formula 
for eternal life and youth.” 

Wuat Was Lert UNsaip 

These and many other witty and valuable thoughts found 
their way easily and naturally to utterance. Things that 
Mr. Liebling, for obvious reasons, did not mention were 
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that many of his fine songs have been sung by such artists 
as Gigli, Elsa Alsen, Nina Morgana and others ; that his 
two violin sonatas have been played with great success by 
Leon Sametini and Fritz Renk in Chicago and by Joseph 
Coleman, a brilliant Auer pupil in New York; while his 
numerous pieces for piano, violin and cello have appeared on 








(Special Classes in voice work for public school teachers. 


74 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


For available time, address Secretary, Telephone Endicott 0139 


Credits given.) 





Mr. Proschowski is the Author of 


many an artist’s program since he came to America. Gina 
Pinnera, well-known New York concert singer, has selected 
two Liebling songs, Thee and Lullaby, for her Carnegie Hall 
recital in October. 

Among his engagements for the coming season Mr. Lieb- 
ling is booked for a Pacific coast tour during November 
and December, which will include aa with the San 
Francisco Symphony and Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestras. 


THE WAY TO SING—(C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Publishers) 
THE BEGINNERS’ VOICE BOOK—( Published by Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia) 


























A knowledge of Popular Music makes possible a better 
understanding and appreciation of the Classics 


SHEFTE RAPID COURSE 


In Modern Piano Playing 
A RAPID SYSTEM for those who wish to play 


POPULAR MUSIC in the shortest possible time and also for forming 
an excellent foundation for those who wish to pursue the CLASSICS. 
Shefte Rapid Course — Vol. 1 — Price $1.00 in U. S. A. 


For beginners with no knowledge of music or who have had little teaching. 


Shefte Rapid Course — Vol. 2— Price $1.00 in U.S. A. 


For those with fair knowledge of music. 
Shefte Rapid Course — Vol. 3— Price $1.00 in U.S. A. 
For the advanced student and professional pianist. 
A legitimate—fundamentally correct Piano Method endorsed by leading 
American Authorities, a few of which endorsements appear below. 


Phyllis Kraeuter Enjoys Vacation 
of the National Music League, 
has spent the summer at South Mountain, and is shown here 


Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, 


enjoying one of her favorite pastimes. Miss Kraeuter was 
soloist with the South Mountain Quartet at the Sunday 
afternoon gala concert in the Temple of Music, under the 





Ai last a piano teacher can fulfill the demand for te aching popular 
music and have a clear conscience that they are doing it in a legitimate 
Now that we have the Shefte books, thousands will study music that 


way 
never would have attempted it before 


Ernst School of Music & Saxophone, Conservatory, 
150 West 77th St., New York City. 


PHYLLIS KRAEUTER 
photographed on Lake Shaftsbury, Vt. 


direction of Willem Willeke, on August 12. She also played 
in the sextet which gave Schoenberg's number with such 
acclaim on the same afternoon’s program, the other players 
being William Kroll and Carl Kraeuter, violins; Conrad 
Held and A. S. Geelides: violas, and William "WwW illeke, 
cello. 





I admire Mr. Shefte’s knack in blending the musically meritorious and 
instructive elements with what is pleasingly tuneful in his course. The 
knowledge and proficiency thus acquired, 
hope) make the student an easy convert to the appreciation of, or even 
an active perpad of classical as well as the higher grade modern music. 
In this light I am glad to highly recommend the course. 








Lillian Hunsicker Returns from Europe 


Lillian Hunsicker, soprano, returned from Europe on \ 
August 31 after an interesting surmmer abroad. She attended | oh o ° 
the Bayreuth Festival, and states that she especially en- \ Steinway Hall, New York City. 
joyed Nanny Larsen Todsen's Isolde. Following Bayreuth, ene iiternationally known composer, pianist, and pedagoge, President, ot 
Miss Hunsicker ‘visited Rothenberg, the oldest town in ee Ee el eS heen eee ae 
3avaria, after which came Berlin, where she was entertained 
by the family of Coenraad V. Bos. There also was a week's 


motor trip through Switzerland, with a thrilling ride 
through the Alps via the Grimsel Turka Pass, and a 
day spent at the Olympic games at Amsterdam. England 
also was visited, with one week devoted to London. Miss 
Hunsicker returned home on the SS. Resolute and gave 
a recital on board ship for the benefit of the Seaman’s 
Fund. 

















Knowledge acquired by students through the study of this course 
makes an excellent foundation for more serious stu 
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Music on 1 the Air 





A New ENTEerprRIsE 

After having catered more or less, during the summer 
mont! to music-lovers interested in compositions written in 
lighter vein, the National Broadcasting Company (WJZ) 
has the noble intention of trying out a scheme in connection 
with its educational schedule, to be known as Programs of 
Newest Publications, under direction of Marie Damrosch, 
the more serious musicians can become acquainted 
me of the most worth while compositions recently 
hed by such of our American music publishers who 
accept works even when these do not 


by whicl 


the courage to 
give promise of large financial returns. 
In offering to compile these programs and to rehearse 
them with artists carefully selected, Marie Damrosch hopes 
reach the ears of professional artists, teachers, pupils, as 
amateur music-lovers, who are looking for modern 
and shorter instrumental numbers and who find that 
they cannot ewe time for many hours of search among the 
piles that fill the counters of the retail music stores. 
\ half hour will be devoted to this project every Sunday 
until October 21; they began on September 16. 
rial-programs must necessarily be limited to 
ympositions owing to time, but they are to be inter- 
please even the composers themselves, and 
sible the latter will be invited to assist at the 
performances of their own works. 
is that the name of Damrosch can be 
standing progressive ventures in the 
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THE DIAL 
strains of Rigoletto were heard 
ver WOR on the regular United Opera series. In the cur- 
tailment of some of the score we were glad to note, however, 
that the curt descriptive portions allowed for more than the 
inclusion of a score. Ivan Ivantzoff, 
whose baritone we had heard over NBC, impersonates the 
r as few can over the radio; Adele Vasa, as Gilda, finds 
medium for her voice, although 
wavery. Prior to this entertainment 
lent of women—as featured by several 
performing only works of this sex; Chami- 
ind, Branscombe and ae were the choice. 
iology John Mc( ormack offered Wayland 
(who entertained during the Eveready hour) to 
London for a year for the sake of fame,” is 
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impressions in European opera houses. 
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perhaps not new to most singers. The sad part of it is that 
not all become famous as has Mr. McCormack, despite the 
fact that Mr. Echols has formed a niche quite his own. If he 
continues singing as he did this night over WEAF, who 
can tell where his fame will lead to? 

There were many who were glad to tune in- Wednesday 
night, on WEAF for the purpose of hearing the Revelers, 
who had recently returned from abroad. The rather spec- 
tacular way which this ensemble has risen to fame should be 
a source of great joy and hope to real talent on the radio. 
It was radio which brought these young men together, and 
they now have to their credit, appearances at the Follies 
Bergere—memorable and colorful place. 

Then for three days we turned and turned the dial and 
heard excellent dance music (and only dance music) with 
the exception of the Stromberg-Carlson hour and the NBC 
Revue. But on Sunday there was much to deligit a musical 
soul, The first of the six Damrosch programs of new publi- 
cations was heard with pleasure. The house of Schirmer was 
represented with Creighton Allen in the lead as composer 
and performer. Mr. Allen is known for a talent which is 
imaginative and colorful. The selection of the works was 
done by Miss Damrosch, and, needless ‘to say, showed 
musicianly taste. Later in the day we enjoyed portions of 
Norma but could not stay long enough to hear who was 
the competent coloratura. ‘In the evening Graham McNamee 
was again an Atwater Kent feature, preceded by the new 
series, figuring Reinald Werrenrath, in an instructive course 
of vocal music. The great cry for valuable material on the 
radio seems to be heeded—another proof that if the public 
cries hard and long enough it will get what it wants. 
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World’s Greatest The- 
atre. People of dis- 
criminating taste enjoy 
Roxy’s, with the best 
in motion pictures and 
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Symphony Orchestra 
of 110, Roxy Ballet 
Corps. Soloists. Roxy- 
ettes. 
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Music and the Movies 





High Lights of the Week 


The big thing of the week was the opening of Al Jolson’ s 
second picture, The Singing Fool, at his old home, the Winter 
Garden, on Wednesday night. 

Roxy and his Gang were heard in a program of Jerome 
Kern’s compositions at the opening of the Radio Show. 

The finale of Rhapsody in Red, White and Blue, a revue 
at the Capitol this week, is in the form of an eulogy to 
Sousa, and is based on his famous composition, Stars and 
Stripes Forever. 

The Vitaphone and Warner Brothers now have an hour 
on station WOR every Monday night for twenty-six weeks ; 
it began September 17. Al Jolson was the first entertainer. 

Beggars of Life comes to the Paramount September 22. 


The Mark Strand 


The program at the Mark Strand this week is, on the 
whole, not as entertaining as is usually the case at this thea- 
ter. This is due in part to the fact that the mechanical re- 
production of the musical accompaniment for the feature 
picture, The Whip, does not register particularly well. 
Then, too, there is very little plot to the picture itself, and 
what there is lacks originality. 

The Topical Review and the Movietone News are inter- 
esting features, and this week is no exception. The Vita- 
phone presentation of The Crooners in Crooning Along, 
Kitty Doner in A Bit of Old Scotch, and the Foy Family in 
Chips of the Old Block, are other attractions. The orches- 
tra opens the program with a prelude and the offerings are 
concluded with an organ solo. 

Roxy’s 

After our enthusiasm over last week’s program at Roxy’s 
this week’s offerings seem far below par. First of all the 
picture is not one of the best, then the prologue, called Tin 
Types, lacks the real interest one expects these days at this 
house, and even the Roxyettes, although fine in the “Parade 
of the Wooden Soldiers,” are not as well trained in their 
part of the prologue. 

However, the orchestra gives an excellent interpretation 
of Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue (special arrangement by 
Maurice Baron), and Gladys Rice makes much of Mana- 
Zucca’s Rachem, assisted by the Roxy Chorus and Ballet 
Corps. Paderewski’s Menuet is very pleasing, and the 
magazine and newsreel always hold the interest of the audi- 
ence. The feature picture is The River Pirate. 


Chopin and George Sand at the Shubert 
Theater 

Monday evening, September 10, started what will very 
probably be a long run of White Lilacs, a musical romance 
having for its theme the love of Frederic Chopin and George 
Sand. The production is under the Shuberts, at the Shu- 
bert Theater, and in the genre of the successful Shubert 
piece, Blossom Time. 

In addition to the Polish tone genius and ‘the illustrious 
French literary amazon the cast introduces Heinrich Heine, 
Meyerbeer, Liszt, Balzac and other notable intellectuals of 
the period. Their meetings and doings in the Salons of the 
social leaders of Paris are pictured with much verisimilitude 
and only occasional anachronisms, and sufficient humor of a 
clean, wholesome kind is dispensed by Heine, Meyerbeer, 
Dubusson (George Sand's publisher), and Luselle, the fa- 
vorite tenor at the opera. 

Dear old De Wolfe Hopper is responsible for Dubusson— 
and the anachronisms, and his infectious personality (un- 
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dimmed at 58?), his old familiar way of “putting °em over,” 
his resonant voice and perfect English diction make him 
as enjoyable as of yore. 

Odette Myrtil, of the French accent, the flair for fiddling 
and the knack of rendering a very precarious voice most ac- 
ceptable, is George Sand. She is a capital actress, the kind 
of a lover all the world loves, albeit a bit too soubrettish for 
an author of the powers of the French novelist. Her violin 
playing, one of the anachronisms, cast a spell over Chopin at 
two critical moments of the play—but Chopin was a pianist 
— perhaps did not know much about fiddle technic. 

Guy Robertson, as Chopin, portrays well the high strung, 
pampered, fretful genius, and sings acceptably; though 
somehow the idea of Chopin’s singing seems to rub one 
the wrong way. His should be a straight speaking part. 

The best vocal work done is by Allan Rogers who takes 
the part of Luselle, the feted tenor of the day. His tenor 
is abundantly sweet, and his falsetto is an ornament instead 
of a detriment. The egoism and conceit of the spoiled singer 
are depicted by him with fine humor. 

Musicially there is much to please. Familiar Chopin 
themes are woven into the skillfully orchestrated score of 
Karl Hajos, the original portions of which are in the ac- 
credited and accepted style of the Neo-Viennese operetta. 

In his book Harry B. Smith has naturally idealized the 
celebrated romance of the two central figures, passing dis- 
creetly over the unattractive and sordid phases, and bring- 
ing out the sentimental and picturesque elements sufficiently 
to make it acceptable to the feminine population of the land 
of the free. 


Burnada Returns 


Isabelle Burnada, 
arrived recently 


Canadian opera and concert singer, 
from Paris following a summer spent 
abroad. She gave her first program at Albert Hall, London, 
with such success that’ she was invited to meet their 
Majesties, the King and Queen of England, and her second 
concert in the same hall was attended by the elite of London. 
Two concerts were given later in La Salle Chopin in Paris. 

Miss Burnada will appear in October at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 


Captain William J. Stannard Honored 


The Pan American Union has received word from Lima, 
Peru, that Captain William J. Stannard, leader of the 
United States Army Band, has been decorated with the 
Order of the Sun. This honor was conferred by the Gov- 
erning Committee at the special session held in Lima on 
August 18, when His Excellency, the President of the Re- 
public, Dr. Agosto B. Leguia, the Grand Master of the 
Order, aaascon over the session. 
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HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 
118 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
The Leading Hotel on “Music Row” 

Situated a few doors below Carnegie Hall and 
Studios opposite Steinway Building and Chickering 
“Hall, this hotel is strategically located for those 
interested artistically and commercially in music. 


Room with private bath (for one) $3.50-4.00-4.50-5.00 
(for two) $4.50-5.00-5.50-6.00 


Parlor, bedroom and bath $6.00-7.00-8.00-9.00 
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ee new Columbia set-up, covering a wide field of models and 
Columbia Ss New ~ -——- : an equally wide price range. A descriptive booklet has been 
- > ? prepared by the Columbia Phonograph Company for distrib- 

Line of Radio Sets ution among its dealers. Moving picture slides for dealer 


The new Columbia radio is here, marking the first step 
of the Columbia Phonograph Company into this new field. 
For some time past the trade has been awaiting further news 
of these new radio products, following the preliminary an 
nouncement of the company that the new sets were in process 
of bemg made. Much was expected of the new Columbia 
sets, and it must be admitted that they have fully satisfied 
every expectation since their arrival. 

There are five models in the Columbia radio line, com- 
prising two table types and three cabinet designs. All of 
these models operate on alternating current, and two of them 

, through slight changes, be adapted for direct current 

The designs are original adaptations of the early English 
and Georgian period styles, embracing beauty of outline 
without ornateness, and simplicity without clumsiness. They 
are purposely designed to fit into the average home, adding 
a certain unobtrusive art atmosphere 

Even more important is the tonal quality of these instru , 

nts. The engineering department of the Columbia Phono- . - : ; — 
ae ( snes a ion months in experimenting, striv- publicity tie-ups are also available upon application to the 

ing to reproduce a tone in keeping with the high quality of . olumbia advertising department. : j 
the phonograph reproductions. The tonal characteristics of " [wo of the models which seem assured of popularity are 
the new Columbia line are distinctive, and must be heard to depicted with this article. 


MODEL C-2 


be appreciated 

The entrance of the Columbia Phonograph Company into 7 a . 
the field of radio manufacture, takes on an added wont ne A mpico Hall Opens 
to the prominence of the organization. Columbia has The formal opening of Ampico Hall in New York was 
grown steadily in size and importance ever since the early held throughout last week, beginning on Monday, Septem- 
days of the phonograph, when dictating machines and phono- ber 10. The event was announced in the Sunday papers, 
graphs were interchangeable. The tonal demands of the with the result that thousands were on hand on Monday. 
people of that era were not extensive. The reproduction of The throngs continued to pour into the store throughout the 
any sound was in itself wonderful enough for everyone to week with but little apparent diminution. Tuesday was 
overlook its shortcomings. However, Columbia has steadily made an especially gala day with the appearance of the 
advanced through experimentation. As a matter of fact Goldman Band, conducted by Edwin Franko Goldman, dur- 
the outstanding development of the phonograph industry ing the afternoon in a lengthy musical program. 
eeey, the electrically = ae re spe ail _ One of the new features in Ampico Hall is a ticket bureau 
through a radio microphone, was first taken up by Columbia . for leading musical events. No charge is made for services. 

\ teachers’ bureau has also been started, as well as an art- 


due 


engineers 
There is offered to radio dealers a complete line in this MODEL C-4 sate’ tureat 


























—- Mawalac Beautifies the 








BENT-TITE 








ome Cases of Many of the 
oe Finest Pianos 


instruments. 


432 a oe Tr . A list of the makers of high grade pianos who use Mawalac 
reir abet pol exclusively would constitute a veritable ae nm of me 
ac techn tte iach Silke Piano Industry. The rich, full-bodied, permanent finish 
? pian Seabees . — i given rare woods by Mawalac has been welcomed by those 
ee ee sgt a - om ee piano manufacturers who are always on the alert to improve 
oe ee ee eee their products wherever possible. 


waiting for forms, or extra expense 


s 








To Manufacturers: Our representatives are experts in the 
incurred in having an extra large sup- sine 
se application of lacquer finishes. They will gladly cooperate 
ply of forms. . ; 
— to help you avoid untried methods and costly experimenting. 


\nother thing—most musical in- 


struments are made from highly fig- 
ured, fancy veneers and these, of 
course, are harder to lay than the 
ordinary run of veneers. PERKINS 


BENT-TITE aids in the laying of The Permanent Lacquer Finish 
such veneers as it helps to avoid check- Jor Pranos and Fine Furniture 


ing and cracks and such difficulties and 


also forms a bond which is unexcelled. Maas & Waldstein Company 


Manufacturers of Lacquer, Lacquer Enamels and Surfacers 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY Plant, 438 Riverside g s Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Factory and General Office: Sales Office: Chicago Office and Warehouse Los Angeles Office and Warehouse 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania South Bend, Indiana 1115 W. Washington Blvd. 1212 Venice Blvd. 
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The “Fun “Method” a 1 Profit Maker 


A new report of the “Fun Method” school of Kohler & 
Chase was issued on August 21, covering the entire period 
from January 10. Bob Allen, manager, said that it was 
compiled from a daily report of the school and did not in- 
clude the sales activities of the store. Net piano sales to 
pupils for the period covered amounted to $33,534 and down 
payments on sales to pupils reached the sum of $6,376. 
Eighty- eight pianos had been sold to pupils and cash taken 
in lessons to pupils amounted to $3,805. The number of 
pupils enrolled was 240 and 20 per cent. of the pupils had 
been sold pianos. Mr. Allen predicted a busy fall term for 
the school. 

Regarding other firms using the Kohler & Chase “Fun 
Method,” Mr. Allen said that the following report a very 
nice increase in their sales through — respective schools : 
Peffer Music Co., Stockton, Cal.; Howe Music Co., Santa 
Cruz, Cal.; Martinez Music Cs. Martinez, Cal.; Platt 
Music Co., both in Los Angeles and Long Beach, "and i. 
Raymond ‘Smith, San Francisco. The following dealers 
made arrangements to start the “Fun Method” school on 
September 1: Dodson Music Co., Palo Alto; Lee Bros. 
Music Co., Modesto; Ferguson Music Co., San Jose, Cal. 


San Francisco Radio Show 

The sixth annual Pacific Radio Show, given under the 
auspices of the Pacific Radio Trade Association, opened in 
the Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, on August 18 and ran 
for a week. It drew a tremendous attendance, particularly 
in the evening and, in the matter of sales quite eclipsed any 
previous radio show given in San Francisco. Sherman, Clay 
& Co. had a large booth which was one of the centers of 
attraction. It showed the Brunswick lines with their new 
superheterodyne, the Columbia-Kolster combination and the 
new Radiola superheterodyne with A. C. electric operation. 
The Victor California Company had a booth showing the 
new Victor phonograph and radio combinations. Nearly all 
the national manufacturers of radio products were repre- 
sented in this highly successful show. 


Steinways in Broadcasting Studios 


Five Steinway grand pianos are owned and used exclu- 
sively by the National Broadcasting Company at their San 
Francisco studios. This fact has just been emphasized by 
a window display, made in the Kearny Street store of Sher- 
man, Clay & Co. Photographs of all the leading artists for 
the company in San Francisco were displayed in attractive 
groupings. A handsome Steinway grand piano was fea- 
tured in the window, cards and window posters extolled the 
Steinway: “Instrument of the Immortals.” While the dis- 
play was on exhibition, there was nearly always a group of 
people reading the names of the artists, examining their pic- 
tures and admiring the handsome Steinway piano. 











The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 


QaieoooeDe: 


The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield - - Ohio, U. S. A. 











THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturer of Piano Plates 





The M. SCHULZ CO. 
PLAYER - PIANO 


Offers wonderful opportunities to dealers 
WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION 
M. SCHULZ CO. 

Est. 1869 


711 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 














MUSICAL COURIER 


‘Ohe 


LAGONDA 


GRANDS 


LAGONDA GRANDS are produced in three 
beautiful styles... the style 47, the Modified Hepple- 
white and the Italian. They are beautifully designed and 
finished and are capable of giving long service and 
wonderful musical results. 

Their dainty size, their remarkable capacity for 
producing music and the authenticity of design which 
is readily acknowledged by the connoisseur, have made 
them popular with the public... and popular, in pro- 


portion, with dealers all over the country. 


Presented by 


The JESSE FRENCH 
PIANO Co. 


NEWCASTLE, INDIANA 
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“AMERICA'S FINEST PIANO™ 


A. B. CHASE 


ESTABLISHED 1675 
“ 


“THE SWEET TONED" 


EMERSON 


ISHED 1849 


<“ 


“SECOND OLDEST PIANO IN AMERICA“ 


LINDEMAN < SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1636 


. 











A Distinctive Line 
or 
Exclusive Representation 
a 
A.B. CHASE ~ EMERSON CORP. 


FACFORIES AT SORWALK OHIO 

















mericas Finest Instruments ) 
sinee /8 4 Z 


CHAS.M. STIEPE tne. 


STIEFF HALL 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


























aa 
Get Morefor Your 


Used Pianos 





SCR 
General key repairing. Extra 
heavy beveled Dupont ivorine 
composition tops will increase 
sale of used pianos. Ivory 
key-boards sanded, polished, 
reglued. Write for our com- 
plete price-list. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prompt service. 


Mc.MacKin 


PianoService 
1719-21 Monpamun AVE 
Des MoINnes, Iowa. 


PIANO KEYS 
RECOVERED 


UPRIGHT PIANOS PLAYER PIANOS 


BRINKERHOFF INSTRUMENTS 
OFFER BETTER QUALITY 


BRINKERHOFF 
PIANO COMPANY 


711 MILWAUKEE AVE. 
CHICAGO 


GRAND PIANOS —— REPRODUCING GRANDS 


Starck 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
PLAYER and REPRODUCING PIANOS 


Write us for our Attractive Propositions 


¥ A. Starck Biano Gn. 


Executive Offices: Chicage, Ilinois 


Piano and Musical 
Instrument Section 


C. M. Alford Heads Oh Ohio Sian 


The nineteenth annual convention of the Music Merchants 
Association of Ohio was held as a three day business ses- 
sion, September 10-12, at Toledo, Ohio. The attendance 
was only fair. The most important business transacted was 
the election of officers, which resulted as follows: president, 
C. M. Alford, of Canton ; vice-president, Otto B. Heaton, 
of Columbus; treasurer, Anthony L. Maresh, of Cleveland; 
and secretary, Rexford C. Hyre, of Cleveland. Henry ‘nd 
Wildermuth, A. B. Smith, Jr., and Chester Anderson were 
added as members of the executive committee. It was de- 
cided to hold next year’s convention in Columbus. 

Addresses were delivered by E. C. Boykin; John S. Gor- 
man, vice-president and sales manager of the Gulbransen 
Company; Corley Gibson, president of the Autopiano Com- 
pany; Frazier Reams, of the Commercial Savings Bank & 
Trust Company, Toledo; H. B. Harper, of the Airway 
Electric Appliance Co.; Delbert L. Loomis, secretary of the 
National Association ‘of Music Merchants; and various 
committee chairmen. 





Recital Hall in Basement 


A rather unique construction idea was recently put into 
effect by the Barber Music House, Great Falls, Mont., in 
the building of a recital hall. Owing to space limitations 
on the upper floors it was decided to place the recital hall 
in the basement. The hall is attractively decorated and has 
seating arrangements for about 200 people. 


Radio World’s Fair This Week 


The fifth annual Radio World’s Fair was held this week 
in New York. Judging by the attendance at the opening 
days it appears that all records for this event will be broken 
before the end of the week. The exhibits are even more 
numerous than in previous years, and practically every ex- 
hibitor has something new to show. 


Chicago Piano Club Elections 


Elections at the Piano Club of Chicago resulted as fol- 
lows: president, Roger O’Connor; vice-president, G. R 

3rownell; treasurer, Geo. F. McLaughlin ; and secretary, 
Ben Duval. Eugene Whelan, M. J. Kennedy, R. J. Cook, 
Chas. A. Deutschmann, and Harry R. Bibb were elected as 
directors. 


New Tuner Appointments 


E. A. Weise has been appointed treasurer, and Mary C. 
Gubbins, secretary of the National Association of Piano 
Tuners, succeeding W. F. McClellan, who formerly held 
both of these posts. The appointments were announced by 
Nels C. Boe, the new president of the association. 


New Name for Hansen Store 


Following reorganization the name of the Hansen Music 
Store of Oelwein, Ia., has been changed to the Emerson- 
Hiltbrunner Music Co. The new officers of the company 
are: president, C. O. Hiltbrunner; vice-president and treas- 
urer, C. W. Hansen; secretary, Lee Hiltbrunner. 


North Carolina Dealers Meeting 


The North Carolina Music Merchants Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Raleigh, N. C:, on September 21. 
Addresses will be made by Charles S. Andrews, president; 
Frederick P. Stieff; C. J. Roberts, national president, and 
Delbert L. Loomis. 


Platt’s Twenty-third 


The Platt Music Company of Los Angeles recently cele- 
brated the twenty-third anniversary of the founding of the 
concern. Four hundred employees of the institution partici- 
pated in a banquet and ball given at the Elite Cafe. 


J. S. Balthaser Opens Store 


A music store has been opened in Hyde Vilia, a suburb 
of Reading, Pa., by James S. Balthaser. The opening was 
celebrated by a gala program of entertainment which in- 
cluded daily features for an entire wee 


New Jordan Branch 


A branch store has been opened at 203 Market street, 
Paterson, N. J., by the Jordan Piano Company. The main 
store of the company is located at 131 Market street. It was 
founded twenty-six years ago. 


One Day Meeting in Illinois 
The Illinois Music Merchants Association held a one day 
convention this week at the Palmer House in Chicago, too 
late for review in this paper. Advance reports indicated a 
representative attendance. 


New Store in Wichita 


A music store has been opened in Wichita, Kans., by 
A. P. Woodford and Ira Herring under the name of the 
Woodford-Herring Piano Exchange. The address is 1017 
West Douglas avenue. 


Opens Music Department 


A music department has been opened by Sterling & Welch, 
one of the largest furniture houses in Cleveland. William 
Bowie, formerly of the Dreher Piano Company, has been 
appointed manager. 


September 20, 


THE COMSTOCK 
CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys, 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 











Where to Buy 


ACTION BRACKETS 








NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens, Co. 
N, Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 








ACTIONS 





KOSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—Upright Piano 
Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. Co., New York. 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one ed of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 





BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by the 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 Second 
Avenue, New York. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLDT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 








PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
— molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 
8. 





PLAYER LEATHERS 





ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York. 





SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





s. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade piano 
wane and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich. 





SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin Slides, Drop 
=} Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, and Pump 

ardware. Special parts made to order. 122 Opera Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher & New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, S hellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils 





MACHINERY 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Maas. 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
— “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 

ser.”’ 





MUSIC ROLLS 





INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for &3 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York: 





E:cert Printinc Company 
318-326 West 39rm Srazer 
New Yoax, N. ¥, 
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Gl; REE generations of music lovers have accorded the Kurtz- 
mann unstinted praise and recognition ... recognition for its 
sweet, pure, singing tone .. . recognition for its beauty of design 
and finish ... recognition for its enduring construction. The 
home graced by a Kurtzmann possesses the last word in a fine 
piano, a credit to the good taste and careful discrimination of 
its owner. 

Quite as outstanding as the musical excellence of the Kurtz- 
mann is its exceptional value. One might reasonably expect to pay 
far more than Kurtzmann prices for an instrument of such sur- 
passing worth! Kurtzmann quality and Kurtzmann price both 
recommend this craftsman-built piano as the wisest of selections. 


Built with Fidelity to an Ideal 


For over eighty years skilled crafts- Little wonder that over the years the 
men, whose hearts are in the work their Kurtzmann has earned the name, “the 
hands perform, have been building piano that endures”. . . endures not 
Kurtzmann pianos. These master’ only in good name but in its lasting 
makers have the pride and patient, service to the owners. The first Kurtz- 


painstaking effort in their work which is 
in keeping with Kurtzmann traditions. 
Sons are today working side by side with 
their fathers after years of apprentice- 
ship in the construction of the Kurtz- 
mann Pianos. 


manns are today family heirlooms, 
prized by successive generations for 
their enduring quality, tone and beauty. 
Passing years have but endeared these 
instruments the more to their proud 
possessors. 


A KURTZMANN BABY GRAND is the Finishing Touch 
to the Home Beautiful 


‘Cc. KURTZMANN & COMPANY 
ii, BUFFALO, NEW YORK m~Y 
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CA Pure Tone Everett 





















































